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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TELL HIM I LOVE HIM YET. 

My pear u.—The following exquisite song was written by the 
author of Lillian, and has never been published. It was set to 
musick by the lady who was kind enough to copy it from the 
manuscript, for the Mirror, and for whose voice it was expressly 
written. I will try to send you the musick one of these days, for 
it is the most touching and beautifal thing I ever heard. Moore, 
the poet, to whom it was sung a few nights since, set no measure 
to his praise of both words and musick. Of the words, indeed, 
there can be but one opinion. N. P. W. 


Tet him I love him yet 
As in that joyous time! 
Tell him I ne’er forget— 
Though memory now be crime ! 


Tell him when fades the light 
Upon the earth and sea, 

I dream of him by night— 
He must not dream of me! 


Tell him to go where Fame 
Looks proudly on the brave, 
And win a glorious name 
By deeds on land and wave. 


Green, green upon his brow 
The laurel wreath shall be— 
Although that laurel now 
Must not be shared with me! 


Tell him to smile again ai 

In pleasure’s dazzling throng— 
To wear another’s chain— 

To praise another’s song ! 


Before the loveliest there 
I'd have him bend the knee, 

And breathe to her the prayer 
He used to breathe to me! 

Tell him that, day by day, 
Life looks to me more di 

I falter when I pray, 
Although I pray for him. 

And bid him when I die 
Come to our fav’rite tree— 

I shall not hear him sigh— 
Then \et him sigh for me! 





ORIGINAL TALES. 








ALARMS OF A BACHELOR. 


Ir must be an extraordinary thing to have a wife. Not that a 
married man is an extraordinary thing ; but the certainty of being 
married must be extraordinary. To behold your Eve at last in the 
sweet wilderness of the world, to feel that you are no longer alone. 
To look down upon a group of lovely children—those little angel re- 
semblances—those “‘ blooming responsibilities” —those flattering mi- 
niatures—ourselves uncorrupted, unwrinkled, rejuvenized, sleeping 
while we watch, smiling while we weep, pure while we sin, living 
when we die, and preserving our very identity from the maw of death. 

* Look here upon thy brother Geffrey’s face : 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abstract doth contain that large, 

Which died in Geffrey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as high a volume.” 

1 could never read that passage without pitying a bachelor, and 
beholding in perspective a dozen “little abstracts” at least, climb- 
ing my chair and peeping from behind the curtain, and yet I never 
married. I am a hardened, hopeless, obtuse Benedict, knocking 
about the world at random, an uncared for creature, thrust into the 
worst room, and put off the last on all occasions. The young 
women draw themselves up cautiously when I approach; and as I 
am but a younger brother upon five hundred a year, which I can 
never make more, but which I have several ways of making less, 
the more aspiring mothers get their chickens under their wings 
from me, as a hen gathers her brood when a hawk hovers over the 
barn-yard. London, that “dear, distracting town,” I have long 
ago abandoned, and make Travelling my bride. All those four 
quarters of the globe which I could scarce find with my finger at 
school, I have now trodden with my foot. I have lived to weary 
of Smyrna and Egypt ; I am sated with reminiscences of Greece 
among her broken temples; I went for excitement from Rome to 
America, and after tasting the hospitality of New-York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, I came back yawning to Paris. 

“The deuse !” I said to my friend Rider. 

“How?” replied he interrogatively. 











“ Life is a bore,” yawned I. 
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“Tt is a bliss,” said he. 

“I am always wretched,” said I. 

“ J am perfectly happy,” rejoined he. 

“Tt is constitutional,” said I. 

“ Pooh!” replied he. 

“ Heaven help me,” said I. 

“ You must help yourself,” said he. 

“ T want excitement,” said I. 

“ You want a wife,” said he. 

I looked him full in the eyes. 

“ Will you do me a favour!” asked I, earnestly. 

“If I can,” said he. 

“You are married, are you not !” asked I. 

“Tam,” replied he. “Thank heaven, I am.” 

“ Then tell me,” cried I, “as youlove me. How is it?” 

“ How is what?” asked he. 

“Marriage,” replied I. “Are you, really and truly, all things 
considered, happy !” 

“ By Jove,” said he, “I am.” 

“ Candidly!” 

“ As I am a man.” 

“ Enough,” said I, “I'll think of it.” 





“ At eleven, precisely !” said I to the concierge. 

A bow and a scrape, and a “ owi, monsicur,” was my reply, and 
I mounted the interminable steps of the Hotel de la Terrasse, to the 
quatriéme, au-dessus de l’entresol, to pack. 

The Paris houses are four, five, six, seven stories high. Then 
there are elegantly furnished rooms “ plus haut!” up stairs. 

The entresol is a division between the stories ; a low, dark, hor- 
rid place. So a regular Paris hotel may be said to be fourteen or 
sixteen stories high. The steps and halls are either of polished 
bricks or of marble, tesselated by squares of black and white. You 
must commence the ascent slowly. 

The concierge, or porter, is a person who, with his family, lives 
in a box of a room at the entrance, by the front door, (a huge, double 
gate, like that of a walled town,) to answer strangers, receive cards, 
etc. There he is all day and night, watching through a hole in the 
wall, like the aperture through which the ticket-vender sells tickets 
at the theatre. You enter the hotel from the street by an immense 
gate, which also admits carriages into the court, and generally there 
is a gutter pouring out through the entry. Inquiring for a friend, 
the concierge directs you to his division of the house, and up you 
mount, with aching knees and panting breast, wandering about and 
bewildered in a wilderness of halls and apartments, soon losing the 
account of each stage or entresol, and sometimes when you fancy 
yourself in the fifth, amazed to find yourself only au second! It is 
an odd piece of extravagance, a Paris hotel. At eleven the cab came 
as I had ordered. 

The cab is abbreviated from cabriolet. It isa kind of gig, holding, 
however, two persons without the driver ; who, with the horses and 
the vehicle itself, is in general ragged and beggarly. There are 
decent ones, however, and you have the advantage of viewing the 
town, many parts of which are too wet, filthy and disgusting, for a 
estrian who wishes to “ go clean like a gentleman.” 

“To what place!” said the driver, as he deposited a small port- 
manteau on the wooden apron which reached to our chests. 

“« Premierement to the grande poste.” 

The Rue Rivoli, Place Vendome and Boulevards, are the inha- 
bitable parts of Paris, all the rest is frightful; or, at the least, can 
be reached only through almost impenetrable avenues of mud. 
Some of the streets are so narrow as to be in fact but alleys. 
Then the immense height of the walls on each side of the eternally 
overshadowed streets, which by some mysterious influence are per- 
petually inundated with a black, thick, sloppy, slimy substance, be- 
tween mud, water, and offals. The pavement slopes down each side 
to the centre, along which a gutter, broad and noisome, for ever 
stagnates, except when the wheels or hoofs of the ever-flowing tide 
of vehicles and beasts, carriages, cabs, diligences, asses, horses, 
etc. etc., disturb and distribute upon unwary passengers and upon 
the sides of the dwellings, their offensive waters. You enter the 
Palais Royal through such a place. On all sides it is flanked by 
scenes of repulsive misery, damps, filth and gloom, which cause 
the amazed stranger to recoil. In many of these dens of beggary 
and disease, people are born, live and die, almost without beholding 
the sunshine and the sky, or feeling the balmy blessing of fresh air. 
Here also are thousands of shops, some of only sufficient dimen- 
sions to admit the single person of the keeper, others ample and 
elegant. The mighty mass of human beings are ever swarming and 
clustering like bees—countless throngs of women without hat or 
mantle, neatly, and some beautifully attired, with caps of snowy 
white, and the snowy stocking unsoiled amid the filth. Here, too, 
are seen forms of another sort, gaunt, ragged wretches ; crippled, 





starved, and every way blasted with time and chance; half clad, and 





horrid creatures, whom water has not visited, nor the sweet breeze 
of heaven touched for years. Among them now lightly rolls the superb 
equipage of a noble, the lovely mistress reclining upon velvet, with a 
well-fed lap-dog by her side. Now the ponderous diligence or omnibus 
thunders and splashes among the shrinking crowd ; and again a mi- 
litary horseman, on some of haste, dashes through, his 
burnished arms glancing in the shadows. On the side walks (which, 
when there are any at all, are scarcely wide enough for two per- 
sons) ever and anon paces a stern sentinel, the bayonet glittering 
at his shoulder, the silent representative of the present powers til! 
Louis Philippe is swept away with Marie Antoinette, Robespierre, 
and Napoleon, among the rubbish of the past. 

At length we reached the grande poste, and entered the court 














amid a world of diligences, passing in and out, and a crowd of 
heavily-booted postillions, with whip in hand, ready to start with 
new mails, or resting after a night’s ride. Most of the Pari- 
sians, or strangers, receive their letters through their banker. One 
who neglects this arrangement must send for them with his pass- 
port or go himself. The good gentlemen who attend in the little 
office of the Poste Restante, are fair specimens of the French peo- 
ple in any authority, whom I had met with from Marseilles or Ge- 
neva to Nantes. All the diligence-office keepers, the drivere, the 
maitres d’hotel, the conducteurs, etc. etc. etc., being peculiarly cross, 
rude and disobliging. After a longer subsequent residence in Paris, 
I was absolutely obliged to have my letters directed to my banker. 
The worthy official was snappy, and snarling at a pretty girl with « 
journal in his hand—angry at being interrupted in a paragraph. He 
assured me very rudely that there was nothing for me, but upon my 
isisting on an examination, he looked grumblingly and found one! 
The French politeness as a national characteristick, like the horizon, 
has always receded from my approach. But there is a vast deal of 
manner. A shopkeeper will overwhelm you with bows and smiles 

but their solicitations are often intrusive, and sometimes impertinent. 

“And where now!” cried the cab driver, breaking my revery. 

“To the Messageries Royales, Rue Montmartre.” 

We were presently in another immense court-yard, filled with 
twenty or thirty diligences coming and going every minute, amid 
the bustle of the crowd, the confusion of loading and unloading bag- 
gage, the clattering of horses feet, the blasts’ of the horns and the 
everlasting sacré of every Frenchman who had anything whatever 
to do. In afew more minutes I was seated in the interiewr of a 
diligence just ready to set off for Boulogne and Calais ; my port- 
manteau was deposited on the top, my cloak and “ Gibbon” with 
me, and I sat waiting with some impatience the arrival of whatever 
persons fate had selected for my fellow passengers. 

It is a busy and grotesque scene a “ messageric”’ at Paris—and 
new numbers were swarming in, and new incidents were every mo- 
ment soliciting my attention in different parts of the yard, I closed 
the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” As I turned down 
the leaf at the ‘‘ character and studies of the Senator Boethius,” a 
carriage drove up, containing a very lovely young girl of eighteen or 
perhaps twenty, who, after alighting, passed the window hanging on 
the arm of a gentleman, inquired for the voiture for Boulogne, and 
were shown to the carriage in which I sat. 

“ By Jove,” said I to myself, “ she is very pretty.” 

After a friendly leave taken in French, the oid gentleman handed 
her in, shook her heartily by the hand ; and, pleading some particu- 
lar engagement, departed. 

“Mais Monsieur B.,” cried his fair companion, in French, “ tell 
me how much must I give the man for carrying the portmanteau !”’ 

‘One franc,” replied the old gentleman, and again he bowed off. 

The conducteur came by suddenly and closed the door. There 
we sat alone. 

| offered her the choice of seats. No, she was very well. I was 
about to add something to relieve the awkwardness, but glancing at 
the face of my companion, I perceived she was in tears. 

There was a moment's silence ; then, as if unable any longer to 
restrain her sorrows, she somewhat hastily disentangled from her 
reticule a camlrick kerchief, covered her face in it, and, with a slight 
rocking motion of the head, wept bitterly. 

“ Bless my soul!” thought I, “I wish I could do something for 
her. What could be the matter! Was she French or English?” 
Her language was that of the former. Her manner and face pro- 
claimed her the latter. Her dress was exceedingly neat and ele- 
gant, and very French. In a moment her grief appeared excessive, 
and knowing my inability to console her, and that the greatest kind- 
ness a stranger could extend, ‘would be to withdraw all observation 
and leave the swollen tide to subside by itself, I had re-opened 
Gibbon, and was forcing my sympathies from the visible grief of my 
present companion, to the remoter and much more feeble claims of 
poor Boethius, when the carriage-dvor opened, and a porter popped 
his uncombed head in to demand pay for the lady's portmanteau. 
She fumbled a minute in her purse and gave him a franc. The fel- 
low began, as those scoundrels always do, particularly when the 
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think they can extort, by their rude importunity, double pay from a 
stranger or an unprotected female. A frank was not half enough. He 
must have three franks. He never received less than three franks 
at least ; and he held the piece in his hand as if about to return it. 
The poor girl muttered ‘dear me!” in sweet English, and put 
her hand into her purse again. “Iwas told,” she said again in 
French to the man, “that one frank was quite enough for carrying 
80 very small a trunk, merely from the carriage to the diligence.” 

“Oh no, madame, three franks is my least pay. I must have 
three.” 

“You must have no such thing,” said I, “and you shall not. 
Pray, madame, allow me the pleasure of dismissing this scoundrel, 
who is well paid with ten sous.” 

“Tf you will be so very kind,” murmured the lady. 

“If you would meddle with your own affairs,” growled the rascal. 

“Tf you would close the door, conducteur,” said I, with affected 
sternness. 

The fellow scowled at me and withdrew. The conducteur closed 
the door. The lady leaned back in her seat and resumed her weep- 
ing. I opened Gibbon again and went on with Boethius. 

“ Allons! en voiture!’ shouted the conducteur, and the door 
was again opened for more passengers. They were an elderly lady 
in deep black, and a young man of perhaps eighteen. As they 
seated themselves, the driver and the conducteur clambered up to 
their places ; the fine, giant horses began to move, the horn sound- 
ed, the whip cracked, the postillion swore his usual sacré, and off 
we started for London. 

As we moved heavily along through the gloomy, crowded and filthy, 
but most picturesque streets, the lovely young girl, after one or two 
glances along the far and narrow perspective, again resorted to her 
kerchief ; and I turned to survey the other two, whom some single, and 
to me unknown, influence among the mighty millions that flow to- 
ward London, was drawing to that immense metropolis. I was ra- 
ther surprised to perceive that the elderly lady in black was also 
strongly agitated with anguish; tears stealing each moment from 
her aged eyes, which, whenever she deemed herself unobserved, 
were lifted with a deep earnestness to heaven, as if entreating 
strength to bear some too grievous burden. Both the ladies thus 
in tears, I cast my eyes on the youth whose mother had made the | 
second in our sorrowing circle. The young man was also labour- 
ing under an evident excitement, but of an opposite nature. He 
was continually betraying the stirrings in his heart of a delight and 
joy which he could neither repress nor conceal. Sometimes he as- 
sumed a solemn demeanour and spoke to his mother in a toné of 
seriousness, but the next minute he was rubbing his hands gleefully 





together, smiling to himself out of the carriage-window, laughing 
aloud at ordinary trifles, and pressing his arms and elbows suddenly | 
against his sides with a gesture of hearty gratification. 

They were three interesting characters to a lover of human na- | 
ture and of adventure ; and I waited, with a mixture of sympathy 
and curiosity, the unfolding of the plot. 

Dear, dear, dear!” said the young girl, at length; ‘we are at | 
the gate already.” She took another tearful glance, and flung her- 
self pack again with her handkerchief to her face. 

“Yas, we're here, true eneugh ;” said the youth, with a broad 
Scotch accent, and rubbing the palms of his hands together. 

The elderly lady in black rolled up her eyes, clasped her hands, 
and sighed. 

I turned over another leaf of Boethius. 

A half hour thus passed away when the young girl, who had been 
raining and clearing up again, like an April heaven, every five mi- 
nutes, suddenly bethought herself of something which she seemed 
to fear was lost, and the search for which diverted her mind from 
her sorrow. She looked here and there, under her, in her bosom, 
in her reticule, and in a pretty basket in which female voyageuses 
often carry the minor necessaries of the journey, cakes, peppermints, 
etc. etc. At length after several ‘oh my’s,” and “dear, dear me’s,” 
she drew it forth in the form of a letter, closely written and crossed 
at right angles. Her eyes sparkled with pleasure, her face bright- 
ened with a smile, and she received our congratulations upon her 
recovery with much grace and good humour. The young Scotch- 
man said, he “ tho't how it wad be, but he was na sure o’ onything.”’ 





The elderly lady in black smiled faintly at the elastick spirits of her 
companion ; I kept on close with Boethius. After the brief inter- | 
ruption to the general silence, they all relapsed into their own | 
thoughts. The lad pressed his elbows against his sides, rubbed his | 
hands and chuckled ; the elderly lady clasped her hands under some | 
agonizing recollection ; and the girl, after carefully perusing almost | 
half the letter, threw herself back once more in a new fit of an- | 
guish, which appeared greatly heightened by the late found treasure. 

“So ho,” thought I, “a letter—a Jove-letter. Poor girl! Some 
desperate attachment ! Some fine, fond, fascinating young French- 
man—with mustaches—a cruel father—the whole thing forbidden | 
—recalled from Paris—heart-broken—poor creature, poor creature !” 

I read on through my revery, and was just thinking whether the 
consolation of philosophy” composed by Boethius in the tower of 
Pavia, could have contained any antidote against love in the bosom | 
of a young girl of twenty, when the object of my speculations sud- 
denly tore the letter with some vehemence, once, twice, three, four 
times, and then taking carefully the fragments, tore each one sepa- 
rately into bits small enough for a theatrical snow-storm, and scat- 
tered them out of the window along the road. 

I flatter myself I behaved as a grave gentleman should ; I neither 
smiled, nor raised my eyes, but kept on till poor Boethius yielded 
to his horrid fate ; though, I confess, I witnessed his end with as 
little pity as Theodorick himself. I had insensibly become inte- 
rested in the scene. 

“This was then no true-lover whom she mourned,” thought I. 














“Some heartless flirt has won and slighted her affections ; but then, 


* heartless flirts’ don’t write letters of four pages, crossed at right 
angles.” 

“* Pray, sir,” said she, suddenly addressing me, “can you tell 
me whether it is really necessary to have a letter about one, directed 
to oneself, to hand into the custom-house with the passports ?” 

“« By no means,” I replied ; “ at least I have never heard of such 
a necessity.” 

“ An’ if there be,” said the Scotchman, “I’ve got one about me 
from my uncle, that I think will get me through.” 

The elderly lady in black gave a shudder. 

The lad chuckled and winked to me. 

Our fair companion, whose grief appeared to come and pass away 
by momentary impulses, now busied herself in taking off her bon- 
net; tying it up to the netting on the top ; arranging her cap and 
curls. Her complexion was of the fairest. Her eyes large, blue, 
and full of expression ; her teeth white and regular, and her cheeks 
and lips, without any poetry or nonsense, really rosy. In short, she 
was a fresh, glowing English girl, full of health, esprit and naivecé, 
whose evident anguish made sympathy with her only an amuse- 
ment, since it had left her youthful graces all as fresh and fair as a 
half-blown rose. She was certainly pretty—dangerous eyes for a ba- 
chelor. I began to think with my friend Rider, “certainly I want a 
wife. Peradventure my time is come.” 

She had now arranged herself to her satisfaction ; and I, having no- 
thing more to do, fell back into melancholy. Something was said 
respecting the comfcrt of the seats. 

‘‘Ah,” said she, apparently half talking to herself, “ how time 
and circumstances change one’s ideas. When I came to Paris I 
was as particular where I sat as can be, but now——.” She sighed 
with an air of careless despair ; “I do not care in the least where 
I am now; here, or there, or on top, or behind, it’s all the same 
to me.” 

Once more her eyes filled with tears. Once more I dropped my 
attention to the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

‘* Weel, I’m glad J have such a comfortable place at last,” said 
the Scotchman. “I shall sleep to-night like a stone.” 

“ Poor boy !” said the mother, with a sigh, ‘ thisis his fifth night in 
the diligence.” 

“ Dear! dear! dear!” exclaimed the girl, “‘ what can make you 
in such a hurry?” 

She said this rather as a comment than an interrogation. 

The elderly lady in black only wiped the corner of her eyes. 

The lad laughed outright, and pressed his sides contentedly with 
his elbows. 

“Dear me,” said the pretty incognita, ‘ what a lovely scene ! 
Did you ever see anything so beautiful, sir ?” 

“A great many things,” answered I, smiling. 

« But, I think I never saw anything so lovely as this.” 


«‘ Why—you do not seriously compare these broad, endless hills and |) 


heaths to the picturesque scenery of England ?” 

“Oh, England !” said she quickly, and with an expression of dis- 
like ; ‘do not mention England ; I am ¢éired of its stupidity. France— 
delightful Paris! Oh, I could live there for ever! Don’t you like 
Paris, sir ?” 

“ Not much,” replied I. ‘It is a filthy place—a heartless, wicked 
place. For those who are particularly fond of amusement or fashion, 
it is well enough ; but, I like my own country better.” 

“ Dear! dear! that’s so extraordinary !” 

“Were I a Frenchman,” I added, “ I should probably think Parisa 
paradise !"” 

“ Ah, but, sir, there are attachments which one forias in such a 
place.” Her features clouded over suddenly as she spoke. 

“True,” I rejoined, “ where the affections are engaged, even 
Paris must seem a heaven !” 

“Oh, sir, I know such delightful people there. I have spent so 
many, many pleasant hours—I have been so happy—so perfectly, 
so completely happy ; that, when I now quit it, perhaps for years— 
perhaps for ever “ 

‘« What an enthusiastick creature,” thought I; ‘‘ with what soul 
she emphasizes.” 

« Parting from those we love,” said I aloud, ‘* must certainly 

I looked up. Her eyes were swimming in tears, and out came 
the handkerchief again. 

The elderly lady in black had both her hands before her face. 

The Scotchman rubbed his palms together, and looked out of the 
window. 

I laid my hand once more on the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

But, my companion seemed to find relief in unbosoming her grief. 
Perhaps she felt intuitively that I sympathized with her. 
she thought the “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” a very 
voluminous volume, for the only éa/king one among her fellow-pas- 
sengers. 





” 





“Yes, sir,” she resumed, taking down the handkerchief, “part- |) 


ing from those we love, is, indeed, a trial. But J am used to trials. 
My life has not been long, but, you would scarcely believe, sir, what I 
have suffered, young as I am.” 

“T trust your adversity is now over,” said I. 

“ Ah no, sir, I fear not; we can never say our adversity is over 
in this world. I shall never be happy again till I see Paris, I am 
sure—never, never.” 

Her face darkened a little. 
again, but she did not. 

“Well, then,” asked I, “if you dislike England, and are so 
pleased with Paris, why do you not reside there ?” 

“Oh, sir, my husband can't endure Paris.” 

“ Your what! I beg your pardon,” said I. “‘Can’t endure Paris ?” 

“Why, yes,” she said, with a smile, ‘‘ you said you could not, just 


I thought she was going to weep 


Perhaps |) 
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“ But why does he stay in it, then;” said I. The word husband 
lending a new key to the mystery. _ 

“‘ Dear me, sir,” said she, “he does not stay in it.” 

‘* Why you said—that is ——I thought your husband was in Paris.” 

“Oh dear, no. He is in London.” : 

She leaned back again in tears, and covered her face with the 
handkerchief. 

“Weel. Here we are at St. Denis,” said the Scotchman, “ and 
now we'll change horses. I wish the deevils would go along faster, 
for I’m ina braw humour for my dinner. I hae nae tasted a morsel 
these fifteen hours, and then naething to speak of. Dinna ye feel 
hungry, mother?” 

“No, my child,” replied the matron, “I shall never feel hunger 
again, I fear.” 

“T hope my oncle will be ready.” 

The elderly lady sighed and said nothing. The lad laughed and 
chuckled, and I looked out along the strange streets of this cele- 
brated old town, renowned for its ancient abbey of Benedictine 
monks, and as the burial-place of the kings of France. 

As we moved on again the conversation grew more general. The 
Scotchman talked of his dinner, his dog, and his uncle. The mo- 
ther’s grief, though less violent than that of her lovely companion, 
was more lasting, and the young girl herself, with many apologies 
and pressing solicitations for us all to share, produced some light 
edibles from her littie basket, a bottle of wine and a silver cup, and 
we were all much amused to find that during the motion of the car- 
| riage, no one could drink. The fair hostess of the feast laughed as 
heartily as if care had never moistened her eyes. I was thrown quite 
| off from my romantick speculations. There is a sober reality, too, 
| about the name of “husband,” at which most novelists close the 
| third volume ; but, a “ husband” in London, and a heart in Paris— 
that’s awkward. 

At length we stopped late in the evening for dinner at Beauvais, 
another celebrated town, with a theatre, and a high, unfinished ca- 
| thedral. Neither of the ladies dined, but having become quite fa- 
miliarly acquainted, enjoyed their own refection in the carriage, and 
afterward walked in the moonlight. 

My friend, the Scotchman, sat next to me at table. I observed 
after the “‘potage,” that notwithstanding his hunger, he had eaten 
nothing. 

‘* Why, your appetite has left you, sir!” 

“ Oh, no, no—I’m as hungry as a shark ; but, I’m an old traveller 
about these parts, and I never touch a mouthful of French soups. I 
know too well how they mak’ them, I saw you swallowed yours 
vera unsuspectingly, so I wad na say ony thing about it,” and he 
laughed and chuckled again, as if his gratification was growing 
habitual. 

“‘ How do they make them?” inquired I. 

**Ou, ye see, they gather all the little bits o’ bread and meat aff 
the plates of the last dinner, and perhaps aff the table, or the floor, 
| just as it happens—all the sleps and leavin's, de ye see, and they 
| ding them all in thegither., I wad not touch a drop for a kingdom. 
' But, here comes the goose. I ken there’s na patch-work about 
him ;” and, very leisurely drawing the dish toward him, he helped 
himself to an abundance, and fell to with vigour. 

** Your mother does not dine, sir?” 

‘Oh, no, puir soul, she’s nae appetite the day.” 

“« She seems unwell.” 

““ Why, vas, she is vary much distrassed at present about the 
death of my father, puir man, who was drowned the ither day aff 
Portsmouth, and we have only just got the news. I’ll thank ye to 
pass that dish of tomato. This goose is as tough as an auld deevil. 
Thank ye. I’m going on to London now, to see the opening o’ the 
will, and tak’ charge o’ the estate. I haven’t been in London for sax 
years, and I thank this goose was born afore I cam’ away.” 

This affectionate speech was made with a full mouth, and con- 
cluded by a loud laugh. 

* Won't you take fruit out, for your mother,” asked J, as I was 
rising. ‘ Perhaps, some grapes will refresh her.” 

“Oh, no! naver mind her. The gude woman is no chicken, 
and she’s used to travellin’. Besides, she'll not eat onything at 
present, for my father’s death. She taks on about it dreadfully. 
Isn’t yon a strappin’ pretty lassie—yon waiting-maid. When I 
was here last, I cam’ wi’ a young, mad deevil of a French officer. 
He chucked all the chambermaids under the chin, between Maz- 
seilles and this Beauvais, and kissed them, and a bonny buss he 
gave yon wench, I remember. By the way, I’ll tak some o’ those 
| nuts for mysel’, and an apple or twa—for we have a long nights’ 
| ride before us. 

We got through the night very comfortably. A soft moon lighted 
We chatted a little, and dozed a little, and 








nearly all the hours. 
| the poor widow sobbed once or twice—and I could hear the heart- 
| less, young heir indulging, ever and anon, in his congratulatory 
chuckle—and the horses neighed, kicked and snorted, and the pos- 

| tillion swore—and the pretty, young wife talked very eloquently 
| upon metaphysicks, and character, and nations ; and said, she hated 
| the English with all her heart, and thought the French made the 
| best husbands. ‘Oh, sir,” said she; “ they are so animated—so 
| ardent—so fond—so intellectual. Your Englishman is dull and 
gloomy, if not cross—he is wrapped up in his own business. It is 
| always, ‘how can I make money?” While a Frenchman thinks, 
‘ How can I be happy, and how can I render those around me so sen 

“Tam sorry,” said I, “to be so rude; but I cannot agree with 
you. The Frenchman, probably, makes the best lover, but a hus- 
band is altogether a different affair.” 

“Oh, yes,” she sighed; ‘I know that too well; that is, I have 
| often seen it exemplified. But the Frenchman certainly is a most 
graceful lover.” 








now.” 


“ A Frenchman,” said I, “makes love with too much ardour— 
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he is too theatrical—too forward. He oversteps the limits of 
civility.” 

“Oh, dear! dear! no. Pardon me, sir; I must put you right 
in that. I must say, whatever may be the faults of a Frenchman, 
he makes love with the most perfect, the most unexceptionable civility. 
There is not a word or an action but is inspired by the soul of ten- 
derness and refinement.” 

Daylight brought us to Abbeville, and we were allowed time for 
coffee and hot milk—a refreshment which almost compensates for 
a sleepless night. Our subsequent ride lay by the memorable forest 
of Cressy to Montreuil, an old town mentioned by Sterne. This 
is seven or eight hours from Boulogne, where we were to embark 
in the steamer for London. 

As we advanced toward the limits of France, I perceived the 
heart of our young companion growing sadder and sadder, and the 
handkerchief was once or twice resorted to, and was always kept 
ready in case of sudden necessity. Without wishing in the least 
to intrude within the circle of her private thoughts, I could not 
avoid, in the course of our day’s ride, learning much more of her 
history, disposition, and present feelings. J am fond of unfolding 
any character, especially that of an ardent and intelligent woman. 
It disclosed itself as easily and artlessly as a bud opening in the sum- 
mer morning, yet I detected the worm at work amid its bright 
leaves. She was one of the thousand females whose sentiments 
have been more cultivated than their reason, who act more from | 
impulse than reflection, and who, in the dangerous experiment of 
marriage, rashiy stake their all in an adventure, where the chances 
are fearfully against them. She had, it appeared, a year before, 
been joined to a plain young man, in a good business—one who 
had loved her long and well—of an irreproachable character, of 
kind heart, and sound understanding—whose prudence, fortune 
and fair prospects in life rendered the match altogether too advan- 
tageous not to be earnestly enforced by her friends. She had never 
been from home, had seen nothing of the world, was ignorant of 
any nearer approach to love than a thorough respect and friendship ; 
and, yieldiag to the influence of all around her—an influence to 
which she could oppose no definite objection, in the full bloom and 
freshness of her charms and of her soul, she had married. This 
sketch of her past life I gathered from her, partly through her frank 
words, and partly by implication. Her pride and her sense of pro- 
priety, and her still unimpaired respect for her husband, combined 
to render her his eloquent eulogist through all her careless, rambling 
explanations; but, I could easily see, while she spoke of her own 
happiness as a wife, that she returned toward its re-enjoyment with 
a reluctant heart; and that, though her guileless words plainly 








proved his deep and unsuspecting affection for her, they equally 
betrayed that it was too feebly requited. 

‘* My husband,” continued she, with her girlish, confiding frank- 
ness, after a long debate, in which she had fairly talked me out, | 
«thinks there is no other woman in the world like me. He gives | 
me my own way in everything—I have whatever I choose to ask | 
for. He places the utmost confidence in me, as you may see; for 
I have been three months now in Paris all alone. I am sure, with 
such a husband, I ought to be happy. As for my visit, I ought to 
be very much obliged to him. For I never—never enjoyed any- 
thing so much in all my life. Such friends! such company! such 
delightful amusements! What is there in England to compensate | 
me for all these? Oh, dear Paris! Are you fond of musick, sir?” | 

** Passionately.” 

“So am I. Now there’s Herbert. It is so strange. He can- | 
not tell one tune from another. I have studied musick very care- 
fully, and play the piano, they do say, pretty well. I'll not be back- 
ward, (for where's the use ;) I play very well, indeed. All our 
family are musical—ma, and pa, and aunt Sully, and uncle John— 
and, even, all uncle John’s children. They all come round to see 
me, on purpose to hear me sing and play.” She flung herself back 
again, with a sigh, and a changed tone. ‘ Now, Herbert does not 
care a pin for musick. I believe he ¢ried to like it, for my sake ; 
(he would do anything for my sake ;) but once, when he was listening 
attentively to one of my songs, I looked round, and what do you 
think! he was asleep—fast asleep—his head bobbing up and down, 
just so ;” and she showed her white teeth, in one of her humour- 
ous smiles. 

I let the little, unhappy chatterbox run on; for they are well off, 
who have the hours of a French diligence so well beguiled ; and 
my companion was so pretty and lively, and emphasized her words 
so enthusiastically, that her chat was doubly amusing. 

“In Paris, we danced, and sung, and rode, and drank champagne, 
and went to the opera, and to parties. Now, not one of these does 
Herbert care a single sous about. Then he is the gravest creature 
—never smiles—never jokes, and, what is more, never can éake a 
joke. I don’t know anything in the world so delightful as to meet 
with persons who laugh at once, and heartily, at droll things. Now, 
Herbert is all for business. Morning, noon and night—business— 
busi busi and, when it is not /wsiness, why, it is poli- 
ticks—reform—the catholicks—Mr. O’Connell—this ministry and 
that ministry. What do J care about their ministries? Now, in 
Paris, I have heard nothing of these things. There all is gayety— 
joy—refi t. There people think only about be- 
ing happy. There men, when they meet women, are their compa- 
nions—their friends—their—" heigho ! 

Poor Herbert! 

In a few minutes, the conversation was quite changed; for it 
rarely kept long in one course ; and I suffered it to meander as it 
would. We were speaking of character, of the different grades of 
crime, and of the different degrees of guilt, even in the same crime. 

“Now,” said I, ‘there is murder—a deliberate murder—for 
malice or avarice—what can be more awful? But a noble fellow, 
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tangled in a duel, and a duel, you know ——.” I looked up to 
continue, but she was once more in tears. Out came the reticule, 
and then the handkerchief. I had touched some new chord. There 
was several moment's silence. 

“ So, so,” I thought ; “a duel! the deuse ! what can all this he? 
Herbert! Herbert! I fear this bodes thee a sad fireside !” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” at length said my companion ; “ you must 
think me very silly. I am most wretched—such a calamity! 
I have a friend, who, a few days before I left Paris—the most 
dreadful circumstance—I cannot relate it !”’ 

“Good heaven! I trust, nothing serious.” 

“‘T fear—I hope—it is impossible to tell.” 

«“ Where was it?” asked 1; for I had heard of no duel in Paris. 

“ Directly through the arm,” said she; from behind the hand- 
kerchief. 

“* Not mortal ?” 

* Oh, no! I trust not. 

“ And the cause ?” 

“Gh, sir! I cannot explain it. I do not understand it myself. 
It is that which has irritated my feelings so, (as you have observed ;) 
but I cannot bear to think of it. Let us change the subject. See 
those apples—those beautiful apples,” continued she, brightening 
up like a lively child. ‘“ How rich their great red cheeks look. They 
had not éhought of being ripe, when I passed this way to Paris.” 

We had an elegant dinner at Boulogne, at the neat Hotel d’Or- 
leans, where a friend of her husband was already in waiting to see 
the pretty wife off in the steamer, which started at one in the night 
for London. I strolled around the old town, in the steps of Cali- 
gula and Napoleon, and killed the lonely evening at the circus, 
where the usual feats were performed by man and beast ; handker- 
chiefs were picked up, hoops jumped through, and the wretched 
jokes of the clown flung a forlorn-looking audience into a roar. 

At one I was on board the steamer, whither I had previously 
been, and taken the only unengaged birth. On descending into 
the little cabin, which was crowded, I found my young Scotch friend, 
with his usual hard-mouthed impudence, just drawing the coverlet 
of my bed up to his chin; his hat, coat, vest and boots lay by his 
side ; my name had been pinned ostentatiously against the curtain. 

“Oh, how d’ ye do, to-night!” said he, in his broadest accent, as 
we recognized each other. ‘ How d’ ye get on, noo? You come 
late down for these steamers. I ken them weel enough. I’ve been 
here an hour at least. I shall be vera comfortable here, but I think 
you'll be no gettin’ a bed if you dinna mind.” 

I debated a moment the advantages of a dispute; the captain 
was on deck, half the other passengers were asleep, so I ordered a 
spare mattress on the floor, and wrapping my “ gude cloak” about 
me, passed a comfortable night with no other interruption than one 
or two lurches and crashes as the boat yielded to a rather heavy 
swell, and an occasional call for the steward, or the basin. 

The next day at three, we were getting along bravely up the 
Thames by Margate, Gravesend, Woolwich and Greenwich, with a 
world of vessels of every description flying by us with their wide 
wings spread broadly and heavily to the wind. The English wife 
had been sick in the cabin, but came at length upon deck. There 
was the poor old lady in black, yet lost in ill-coneealed anguish, and 
her hopeful son agitated with delight as ill-concealed. I had got on 
well with the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, but we were 
now drawing too near the land to adinit of further reading. Find- | 
ing my agreeable stage companion yet alone, I begged her to call | 
upon me without hesitation, should she have need, on landing. 

“ You will want a carriage,” said I; “you will have to wait at 
the custom-house.” 

“No, oh no, sir ;” she replied with a sigh; ‘no, Herbert will be 
there. Iam sure Herbert will be there.” 

** Well, in case he should not, you know I should be most happy.” 


The surgeon thinks he will recover.” 





“Thank you, thank you. I am certain Herbert will be there. 
Herbert never fails. He is punctuality itself. He said he would 
be there, and he will be.” 

Poor Herbert! I had really a curiosity to see him. Punctua- 
lity and business, but no musick, no dancing, no champagne; a 





grave, English heart, bent on industry, and interested in his eo 
try’s welfare ; but without the art to chain the affections c. .. veaa- | 
tiful, giddy young wife, whose very loveliness, guilelessness and pu- | 
rity rendered her more dangerous to others and to herself. 

Oh man, dream not that matrimony makes woman yours. On_ 
the contrary, it is only then that real love begins, or real dislike. | 
Good husband ! neglect not the assiduities of the lover. Be wore | 
careful to please the wife than ever you were the mistress. 

At length we floated into the midst of the great Babel. Mist, | 
smoke, ships—dark, heavy masses of black houses, domes, spires, | 
bridgea, towers and monuments. A multitude of small boats | 





crowded around the steamer. My companion was about to de- | 
scend into the barge, which was to land the rest of us. 

“Had you not better,” said I, ‘look around among these small | 
boats; your husband may come out into the stream for you.” 

« Dear, dear,” said she, ‘* so he may !” 

She looked around, and suddenly turning a little pale, placed | 
her hand on her bosom, as if short of breath. 

“He is there,” said she. ‘I see him,” she added, in a lower | 
voice, and then waved him welcome with a ‘kerchief, perhaps wet 
with tears of regret at his coming. 

We were now to part. She left me her card and address, de- 
sired the pleasure of seeing me at her house in London, and bade 
me a hasty, but kind adieu. 

I saw Herbert in the small boat ; his face lighted with hope, plea- | 
sure and love, eagerly pressing his way toward the idol of his heart. 
I saw the warm flash of his eye as he seized her hand, and led her, | 





|| that was as fair, as grand, as glorious as an 


|| and fresh, as at midsummer: [ was 
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the sickness of her heart, as the oarsmen pushed off with them. He 
still held his hand tenderly around her waist, with the affection of a no- 
ble and fond husband—ignorant that he pressed only a soulless form— 
that his voice and his presence only awakened repressed regrets and 
vain recollections. That she whose absence he had evidently counted 
as a burden, to whose arrival he had looked forward with ardent 
love, had learnt in the gayety and fashion of Paris to despise his quiet 
fireside, and to indulge in feelings and wishes of happiness and love, 
in which his image could only mingle as a dark intruder. I followed 
in imagination this bright and thoughtless girl to the home of her 
husband. I heard his warm welcome. Beheld his delighted em- 
brace returned with cold effort, and, perhaps, with peevish care- 
lessness. [ felt his unsuspecting heart sink with alarm. His manly 
nature darken with disappointment. I heard his fond inquiries and 
her evasive replies, that fatigue and want of sleep had overcome 
her. I followed her dreams while her early friend and faithful hus- 
band, with cautious tread, stole to her pillow, and watched the face 
he loved. She treads in fancy through the gay saloon—lights are 
sparkling ; mirrors blazing; musick breathing; graceful figures 
float round her in the dance. One is there whom her eyes follow 
with soft delight. She leans on his arm. He whispers in her ear. 
He is by her side. . He is ather feet. Poor Herbert! His is not 
the only heart that must rue Paris. Vv. EB. P. EB. J. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 





BEAUTIES OF “ THE JOURNAL.” 


Winter eEveninc.—The day was already gone—the gloamin’ 
come. The keen, cutting wind whizzed along the streeis; huge 
masses of dark clouds, with soft brown edges, be on the pale deli. 
cate blue of the evening sky. The moon was up, clear, cold and 
radiant ; the crowd had ebbed away from the busy thoroughfare, 
and only a few men in great coats buttoned up to their chins, and 
women wrapped in cloaks, were scudding along in the dim twilight 
and the bitter wind, toward their several destinations, with a frozen, 
shuddering look that made me laugh. J had got perished in the 
coach, and seeing that the darkness covered me, determined to 
walk home, and bade the coach follow me. How pleasant it was : 
I walked tremendously fast, enjoying the fresh breath of the north, 
and looking at the glittering moon, as she rode high in the evenin 
sky. How I do like walking alone—being alone ; for this alone 
wish I were a man. 

ENGLisH Fine Lapy.-—Polished, brilliant, smooth as ice, as slip- 
pens as treacherous, as cold. 

ANCY AND REASON.—Mr. brought me a curious piece of 
machinery, in the shape of a musical box, to look at. It contained 
a little bird, no larger than a large fly, with golden and purple wings, 
and a tiny white beak. On the box being wound up, this little crea- 
ture flew out, and perching itself on the brink of a gold basin, began 
fluttering its wings, opening its beak, and uttering sundry very me- 
lodious warblings, in the midst of which it sa re 
and disap) , the lid closed, and there was an end. What a 
pity ‘tis that we can only realize fairy-land through the means of 
machinery. One reason why there is no such a thing left as the be- 
lieving faculty among men, is because they have themselves learnt 
to make magick, and perform miracles. 

Actine.—I acted like a wretch, of course ; how could I de other- 
wise! Oh, Juliet! vision of the south! rose of the len of the 
earth ! was this the glorious hymn that Shakspeare hallowed to your 

wraise 1 was this the mingled strain of Love’s sweet going forth, and 

ath’s dark victory, over which my heart and soul have been poured 
out in wonder and ecstasy How do loathe the stage! these wretch- 
ed, tawdry, Daag rags, flung over the breathing forms of ideal 
loveli ; these miserable, poor, and pitiful substitutes for the glo- 
ries with which poetry has invested her magnificent and fair creations 
—the glories with which our imagination reflects them back again. 
What a mass of wretched mumming mimickry acting is. Pasteboard 
and paint, for the thick breathing orange groves of the south ; green 
silk and oiled parchment, for the solemn splendour of her noon of 
night; wooden platforms and canvass curtains, for the solid marble 
balconies, and rich dark draperies of Juliet's sleeping-chamber, that 
shrine of love and beauty ; rouge, for the startled life-biood in the 
cheek of that young, passionate woman ; an actress, a mimicker, a 
sham creature, me, in fact, or any other one, for that loveliest and 
most wonderful conception, in which all that is true in nature, and 
all that is exquisite in fancy, are moulded into a living form. To act 








* || this! to act Romeo and Juliet !—horrour ! horrour ! how I do loathe 


my most i nt and unpoetical craft ! 
Pasta.—Pasta, the divine—the only reality that ever I beheld 
i i being. Shall 
I ever forget that woman in Medea! I am thankful! have seen her. 
Nosecay.—On returning home I found a most lovely nosegay of 
real, delicious, fragrant flowers. Sweet crimson buds of the faint, 
breathing monthly rose ; bright, vivid, dark, green myrtle ; the ho- 


|| ney Daphne Odora, with its clusters of pinkey-white blossoms , and 


the delicate bells of the tall, white } sweet, and living, 
Ciesfal! ja 

Uncertainty oF HUMAN TiES.—If the dead do indeed behold 
those whom they have loved, with loving eyes and fond remem- 
brance, do not the sorrows, the weariness, the toiling, the despair- 
ing of those dear ones rise even into the abedes of peace, and wring 
the souls of those who thence look down upon the earth, and see 
the woand anguish suffored here! Or, if they de not feel—if, freed 
from this mortal coil, they forget all they have suffered, all that we 
yet endure, oh! then what fourfold trash is human love! what vain 
and miserable straws are all the deep, the dear, the ing affec- 
tions twined in our hearts’ fibres—mingled with our blood !~-how 
poor are all thi w beggarly is life. Oh, to think that while 
we are yet bowed in agony and mourning over the dead—while our 
bereaved hearts are aching, and our straining eyes looking to that 
heaven, beyond which we think they yet may hear our cries, they 
yet may see our anguish, the dead, the loved, the mourned, nor see, 
nor hear ; or if they do, look down with cold and careless gaze upon 
the love that lifts our very souls in te yearning toward them. 
Yet one of the two must surely be : either the other life is like this, 
a life of pain, though not like this, perhaps, a life of selfishness ; or 
this earth, and time, and all they hold, are a more hodew mockery 


| than even I sometimes dzeam they are. 

















although the immorality there, too, would be great, might be en- 


with his impatient arm around her waist, to a seat in the stern. I | 
noted her own countenance, pale, languid and spiritless, betraying all 





( To be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Plcst Xmpressions of Poreign Scenes, Customs and Manners, 





EDINBURGH. 


A Scotch breakfast—the castle—palace of Holyrood--Queen Mary— 
Rizzio—Charles the tenth. 

Ir is an odd place, Edinboro’. The old town and the new are 
separated by a broad and deep ravine, planted with trees and shrub- 
bery ; and across this, on a level with the streets on either side, 
stretches a bridge of a most giddy height, without which all com- 
munication would apparently be cut off. “Auld Reekie” itself 
looks built on the back-bone of a ridgy crag, and towers along on 
the opposite side of the ravine, running up its twelve-story houses 
to the sky in an ascending curve, till it terminates in the frowning 
and battlemented castle, whose base is literally on a mountain top 
in the midst of the city. At the foot of this ridge, in the lap of the 
valley, lies Holyrood-house ; and between this and the castle runs 
a single street, part of which is the old Cannongate. Princes’- 
street, the Broadway of the new town, is built along the opposite 
edge of the ravine facing the long, many-windowed walls of the 
Cannongate, and from every part of Edinboro’ these singular fea- 
tures are conspicuously visible. A more striking contrast than 
exists between these two parts of the same city could hardly be 
imagined. On one side a succession of splendid squares, elegant 
granite houses, broad and well paved streets, columns, statues, and 
clean sidewalks, thinly promenaded and by the well-dressed exclu- 
sively—a kind of wholly grand and half-deserted city, which has 
been built too ambitiously for its population—and on the other, an 
antique wilderness of streets and ‘‘ wynds,” so narrow and lofty as 
to shut out much of the lignt of heaven; a thronging, busy, and 
particularly dirty population, sidewalks almost impassable from 
children and other respected nuisances ; and altogether, between 
the irregular and massive architecture, and the unintelligible jargon 
agonizing the air about you, a most outlandish and strange city. 
Paris is not more unlike Constantinople than one side of Edinboro’ 
is unlike the other. Nature has properly placed “a great gulf” 
between them. 

We toiled up to the castle to see the sunset. Oh, but it was 
beautiful! I have no idea of describing it ; but Edinboro’, to me, 
will be a picture seen through an atmosphere of powdered gold, 
mellow as an eve on the campagna. We looked down on the surging 
sea of architecture below us, and whether it was the wavy cloudi- 
ness of a myriad of reeking chimneys, or whether it was a fancy 
Glenlivet-born in my eye, the city seemed to me like a troop of war- 
horses, rearing into the air with their gallant riders. The singular 
boldness of the hills on which it is built, and of the crags and 
mountains which look down upon it, and the impressive /i/t of its 
towering architecture into the sky, give it altogether a look of pride 
and warlikeness that answers peculiarly to the chivalrick history of 
Scotland. And so much for the first look at ‘ Auld Reekie.” 

My friend had determined to have what he called a “ flare-up” 
of a Scotch breakfast, and we were set down the morning after our 
arrival, at nine, to cold grouse, salmon, cold beef, marmalade, jellies, || 
honey, five kinds of bread, oatmeal cakes, coffee, tea and toast ; and 
I am by no means sure that that is all. It is a fine country in which 
one gets so much by the simple order of “ breakfast at nine.” 

We parted after having achieved it, my companion going before 
me to Dumbartonshire ; and, with a “ wee callant” for a guide, I 
took my way to Holyrood. 

At the very foot of Edinboro’ stands this most interesting of 
royal palaces—a fine old pile, though at the first view rather disap- 
pointing. It might have been in the sky, which was dun and cold, 
or it might have been in the melancholy story most prominent in its 
history, but it oppressed me with its gloom. A rosy cicerone in |! 
petticoats stepped out from the porter’s lodge, and rather brightened | 
my mood with her smile and courtesy, and I followed on to the 
chapel royal, built, heaven knows when, but in a beautiful state of 
gothick ruin. The girl went on with her knitting and her well- 
drilled recitation of the sights upon which those old fretted and 
stone traceries had let in the light ; and I walked about, feeding || 
my eyes upon its hoar and touching beauty, listening little till she 
came to the high altar, and in the same broad Scotch monotone, 
and with her eyes still upon her work, hurried over something about 
Mary Queen of Scots. She was married to Darnley on the spot 
where I stood! The mechanical guide was accustomed evidently 
to an interruption here, and stood silent a minute or two to give 
my surprise the usual grace. Poor, poor Mary! I had the common 
feeling, and made probably the same ejaculation that thousands 
have made on the spot, but I had never before realized the melan- 
choly romance of her life half so nearly. It had been the sadness 
of an hour before—a feeling laid aside with the book that recorded 
it—now it was, as it were, a pity and a grief for the living, and I 
felt struck with it as if it had happened yesterday. If Rizzio’s harp 
had sounded from her chamber, it could not have seemed more tan- 
gibly a scene.of living story. 

“And through this door they dragged the murdered favourite ; 
and here, under this stone, he was buried !” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“ Poor Rizzio,!”’ 

“T’m thinkin’ that’s a’, sir!” 

Tt was a broad hint, but I took another turn down the nave of the 
old ruin, and another-look at the scene of the murder, and the grave 
of the victim. 

*‘ And this door communicated with Mary's apartments?” 

‘* Yes—ye hae it a’ the noo!"’ 


I paid my shilling, and exit. 

On inquiry for the private apartments, I was directed to another 
Girzy, who took me up to a suite of rooms appropriated to the use 
of the earl of Breadalbane, and furnished very much like lodgings 
for a guinea a week in London. 

‘‘ And which was Queen Mary’s chamber?” 

“Ech! sir! It’s t’ither side. I dinna show that.” 

“ And what am I brought here for?” 

“Ye cam’ yoursell !” 

With this wholesome truth, I paid my shilling again, and was 
handed over to another woman, who took me into a large hall con- 
taining portraits of Robert Bruce, Baliol, Macbeth, Queen Mary, 
and some forty other men and women famous in Scotch story ; and 
nothing is clearer than that one patient person sat to the painter 
for the whole. After “ doing” these, I was led with extreme de- 
liberativeness through a suite of unfurnished rooms, twelve, I think, 
the only interest of which was their having been tenanted of late 
by the royal exile of France. As if anybody would give a shilling 
to see where Charles the tenth slept and breakfasted ! 

I thanked heaven that I stumbled next upon the right person, 
and was introduced into an ill-lighted room, with one deep window 
looking upon the court, and a fire-place like that of a country inn— 
the state chamber of the unfortunate Mary. Here was a chair she 
embroidered—there was a seat of tarnished velvet, where she sat 
in state with Darnley—the very grate in the chimney that she had 
sat before—the mirror in which her fairest face had been imaged— 
the table at which she had worked—tke walls on which her eyes 
had rested in her gay and her melancholy hours—all, save the touch 
and meuld of time, as she lived in it and left it. It was a place for 
a thousand thoughts. 

The woman led on. We entered another room—her chamber. 
A small, low bed, with tattered hangings of red and figured silk, 
tall, ill-shapen posts, and altogether a paltry jook, stood in a room 
of irregular shape ; and here, in all her peerless beauty, she had 
slept. A small cabinet, a closet merely, opened on the right, and |; 
in this she was supping with Rizzio, when he was plucked from her |; 
and murdered. We went back to the audience-chamber to see the |} 
stain of his blood on the floor. She partitioned it off after his death, 
not bearing to look upon it. Again—‘ poor Mary !” 

On the opposite side was a similar closet, which served as her 
dressing-room, and the small mirror, scarce larger than your hand, 
which she used at her toilet. Oh for a magick wand, to wave 
back, upon that senseless surface, the visions of beauty it has 
reflected ! N. P. W. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


THE MINUTHE-BOOE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 











FLORENCE. 


Aristocracy—brilliant society—publick order —impromptu painter. 
Auruoveu I should never desire Florence as a residence, yet it is 
| full to overflowing of interest and fashion. This afternoon, at the 
Cascine, (every one here goes to the Cascine, in the cool of the 
| day,) the scene was very dazzling. It is a seducingly-beautiful 
| retreat—such as Eden might have been, if Adam had lived in it 
| long enough to find out its capabilities for improvement, but dan- 
| gerous on account of a dewy, or, perhaps, malarious air of the 
| evening. Many death-colds are taken here ; for evil creeps upon 
| us, poor, short-sighted mortals, in the most attractive disguises, 
and in few more attractive than here. Its appearance to-day, in con- 
| sequence of the féte de bon Dieu, was more than usually animated. 
| Half of Florence, I believe, have breakfasted there on the grass, 
| enjoying themselves right merrily, amid those scented groves and 
| sylvan bowers. As our carriage met the stately train of the duke’s, 
| (seven, I think, to-day, and all different from those generally in use.) 
his postillion signed our driver to stop till the magnificent proces- 
| sion should pass us. To be guilty of riding over the same ground 
_ as the grand duke, was a piece of American republicanism against 
| the etiquette of the place. We were repaid, however, by polite 
| greetings from the royal family, whose rides always wherever they 
go, are occupied with a perpetual succession of bows. What a 
life! The duke himself is the crossest-looking gentleman I ever 
| happened to meet, and receives the salutations of his subjects, I 
| must own, most disgraciously. The princess of Austria has a short, 
| Snappish nod, as much as to say, ‘‘ How d’ye do, dog?” The ladies 
| of honour bend their heads rather eagerly, as if they liked it; and 
| the duchess, a childish and beautiful creature, has a quiet, familiar 
way with her, that goes farther in unbonnetting the head of a gen- 
tleman than all the splendour of her court. One may look real |! 
coldly on a duchess, but republicanism itself cannot withstand |! 
| the aristocracy of a sweet woman. Come! take a seat with us, 
| for a half hour, and see if we can detect these folks, who go whirl- 
' ing and shining by us so rapidly in their glittering carriages. That 
light equipage, with four milk-white horses yonder, dashing round 
| the circle, is the Neapolitan ambassador’s, with two mounted ser- 
| vants gallopping behind, and preceded by two out-riders. The hand- 
some young man is taking his evening-ride, as he regularly does, 
every day, with the wife of another gentleman—a countess, rather 
over-praised for beauty, but who leads the best circles here. How 
you moral New-Yorkers would stare at such effroatery in Broad- 
way. Here, it is noticed in no other manner than by the noble |) 


| hands shaken at her from every quarter, and she goes through with 
|, it all in such a modest way ! 


So much for the influence of the || 
| “monster custom.” See—now she leans to the Poniatowski, in 
his kingly carriage, and now to Jerome Bonaparte, and that beau- j| 
 tiful girl—the young Princess Montfort. Here is a bevy of big wigs '' 





| 





| danger. 


, come an accomplished artist quite by accident. 
| during a temporary confinement by indisposition, seized a brush, 


| temptations, whose power over us increases each moment. 


énwe wp to rest their hhesses, onid ane the company pass. They 
are people of title, and, some, of immense fortune. The Marquis 
Genovi, the Duchess Strozzi, the Russian Count Orloff, the Pazzi, 
Prince Corsini, the Duke di Dino, the honourable Mr. Seymour, 
the English minister, the Marchesa Barochi, Napoleon’s new queen, 
Murat, the Catalini, Ronzi Vestris, and an innumerable array of 
others, titled and untitled ; and here, in a plain, close bonnet, the 
Countess Guiccioli, (Gwicholi,) whose beauty charmed the wander- 
ing heart of Childe Harold; and near her, is Mrs. Anderson, the 
Di Vernon of Walter Scott. 

We remained, on the ground, in this bewitching atmosphere, till 
the last gleam of day had faded from the west, and drove into the 
old gate of the town, through a row of guards, with their bayonets 
glistening in the lamp-light. From the great concourse of car- 
riages, al] eager to pass one narrow passage, in New-York or in 
England, the scene would have soon been one of anarchy, if not of 
We manage matters differently! The submissive throng 
fell baek into perfect order and silence before the ‘‘ guarda! guarda !” 
of the mounted soldiers, rendered emphatick by the gleaming of 
their drawn swords. You may rod in Florence, or cut throats in a 
quiet way, but we must have no noise and riots in the street. It 
disturbs the duke ! 

It is fashionable for travellers and writers to praise the peace and 
good government of Tuscany. The compliment is merited rela- 
tively, and I certainly felt it, with an instinct, after escaping from 
the needy and bad-looking people of the Roman states. There is, 
in Tuscany, the good government of oppression—the quict of des- 
potism—and happiness erough, if you do not come into collision 
with power. Your beggar, now, is as well off as if he voted for 
‘charter officers” and “the assembly ;” but the dutchy is dis- 
graced with bad laws—badly, corruptly administered—if the assu- 


| rances of many residents, and the statements of several respectable 


writers are any authority. The duke, maybe, does not know, or, 
what is more likely, dees not care ; absorbed in his immense out- 
| lays. for individual ostentation, and amid a starving community, 
| too, which, by the iron hand of necessity, are driven either to beg- 
gary or fraud for daily bread. In Tuscany, though not, perhaps, 
to so great a degree as in other governments, the poor peoplg are 
crushed into the graund by the weight of the nobility and sovereign, 
who enjoy the fruits of their toil, and forget the necks that bear 
them up. See the taxes and various devices for extorting crazzie 
from the simple and much-enduring peasants. Yet, so ever-joyous 
is their animal temperament, and so many the blessings of their 
fertile soil, and beautiful, though too often insidious, climate, that 
they still snatch a large portion of pleasure with the wine they 
drink and the air they breathe. 





I have just been talking with a young Englishman, who has be- 
He, one day, 


with which, it struck him,’he could achieve some kind of painting. 
His first effort so well pleased him, that he made another and another, 
until, at length, advancing, with rapid strides, in what he soon be- 
gan to think seriously of as a business, he threw aside the books 
of a dull profession, and is, at present, a mate for some high orna- 
ments of the art. How carefully should we watch our most trivial 
actions. The chain of deeds, and thoughts evil or good, are linked 
together, and draw on others after them of a greater importance 
than themselves. We accomplish something—when it is done, a 
new desire, or occasion, prompts us to do more, and better, and we 
find ourselves, at length, betrayed into something noble, which, at 
first, we did not dream of. So, on the contrary, one temptation 
yielded to, one passion gratified, awakens new appetites and new 
Had 
my friend gone to the gambling-table, instead of the pallet, he 
might have ended by suicide. During our idle moments, we are 
thus, sometimes, able to destroy a serpent in the shell, or we may, 
unguardedly, tread upon an acorn and crush an oak. 





Among the curiosities, adjacent to Florence, is La Doccia—the 
marquis of Genori’s porcelain manufactory. It almost copes with 
its great prototype at Sevres ; and we saw, beside, whole armies of 
incipient vases, pliant tea-sets, and embrye basins—some fine casts 
and pictures. 

In such a filthy den, as this Florence is, you are surprised at the 








| 
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| 





number of clean and elegant gardens, shaded with lovely groves, 
scented with beds of flowers, and vocal with the musick of a thou- 
sand birds. Among them, perhaps, the most perfectly beautiful are 
those owned by the Marquis Torrigiani, containing the remarkable 
tower, visible in most views of the town, and whose eastern beauty 
| reminds one of Bluebeard. The lovely place was, for a long time, 
| occupied by our countryman, Colonel Thorn. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS dhs FRANCE. 





PRIVATE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Private letters, when they can with propriety be laid before the 
publick without the violation of any expressed or implied confidence, 
are generally more interesting than those purposely written for the 
press. The merchants exclaim, when they send warming-pans to 
| the West Indies, the venture is “ considerably risky ;” and several 
| gentlemen that could be named might say the same thing while di- 
recting their epistles to editors of periodicals ; for they not unfre- 
quently find what was only intended for private perusal going the 
rounds of the Union, without their knowledge or design, or “ with 
| your leave or by your leave!” Well, the truth is—excuse our 
blushes, gentle readers, while we own the soft impeachment—we 
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often receive letters of so tempting a nature, that we cannot resist 
appropriating a portion of their contents to the edification of those 
friends who may not be so fortunate in their correspondents, instead 
of selfishly keeping them for our personal gratification. Like 
Charles Surface, we are of a communicative disposition, and dis- 
like to hoard up a whole library of information, to the detriment of 
those whose opportunities for amassing such valuables are not 
so great as our own. With these feelings, we lay before the 
readers of the Mirror a few extracts of a letter from Mr. Forrest, the 
tragedian, as the opinions of so distinguished a person are in some 
degree publick property—as the subjects of which he writes are of 
undeubted interest—and cannot be valueless to those whom he has 
so long delighted by his talents. We shall trust to our own quali- 


ties of pacification for making peace with him for the liberty we | 
take, although we might perhaps quote in defence or justification | 
the course adopted by our neighbour of the Evening Post, who | 


has set us an example, which, we must confess, we are ready ' 


enough to follow in this instance. 





LETTER FROM MR. FORREST. 


I am about bidding adieu to Paris, having been detained here by 
its various fascinations much longer than I anticipated. I shall set 
out on Tuesday next, with three young Americans, to travel by post 
through Italy, so as to be in Rome before the termination of the 
carnival. From Rome I shall go to Naples, to look on old Vesuvius 
and the ruined monuments of its wrath, and visit the other interest- 
ing relicks of antiquity in that neighbourhood, when I shall return to 
Rome in time to pass the Holy Week. I can at least claim the merit 
of not having been idle during my sojourn in Paris, and the time has 
passed both agreeably and profitably. Though the dulce has been 
the chief object of my search, the wtile has been found with it, and has 
not been altogether neglected, neither, as a separate aim. New sources 
of various information have opened themselves te my mind at 
every turn in this great and gay and ever-changing metropolis ; and 
whether I hereafter resume the buskin, or play a more real part in 


the drama of life, I think I shall find my gleanings here of service | 


tome. I have mingled with all ranks of people, from the monarch | 
who wears “the golden round and top of sovereignty,” down to 
the lowliest of his subjects, 


—“ In smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching them.” 








I have visited alike the perfumed chambers of the great, and the 
poor abodes of the lowly, the institutions of science, literature and 
the arts, the resorts of fashion, of folly and of vice, and in all I have 
found something which not merely served to fill up the passing hour, | 


but that’ furnished either substantial additions of knowledge, or | 
agreeable subjects of future meditation and discourse. Human 

nature, as modified by the different circumstances of life and for- | 
tune, presents an ample and diversified volume to her student in 
Paris ; and in this bustling and glittering panorama, where everything 
seems most artificial, one who looks beneath the surface, may learn 
much of the secret feelings, motives, passions and genius of man. 





The President’s Message still continues to be the theme of much 
conversation. In the saloons of the theatres, in the cafés and res- 
taurants, and on the publick promenades, I still frequently hear the 
name of General Jackson uttered by tongues that never before were 
troubled to syllable it, and which do not pronounce it “ trippingly,” 
according to Hamlet's advice, but twist it into various grotesque 
sounds. Passing through St. Pelagie the other day, (a prison for 
debtors,) I overheard one of the inmates of that abode discussing, 
with great vehemence, the question of indemnity. He held a news- 
paper in his hand, and asI passed, exclaimed, “‘ La France, ne dev- 
rait pas payer les vingt-cing millions !”* A fellow-feeling, thought 
I, makes us wondrous kind. The anecdote of the porter, the 
soldier, and the debtor, in the Citizen of the World, occurred to 
my mind. 

By the way, the prison of St. Pelagie is 2 curious establishment. 
I: derives its name from an actress of the city of Antioch, who be- 
came a penitent in the fifth century. No other prison in Paris pre- 
sents so diversified a picture, such a motley group of inmates, so 
singular an association of rank, country, profession and age. Ba- 
rons, marquises and princes are among the cooped-up denizens of 
St. Pelagie. An Austrian prince, one of these, is shut up here to 
answer the claims of creditors to the amount of several millions. 
A café and restaurant are maintained within the prison; and one, 
entering these, were he not reminded of his whereabout by the 
gratings of the windows, might easily imagine himself in the Café 
de Foy of the Palais Royale. 





I regret that I was not in America to welcome James Sheridan 
Knowles to our shores. I should have been glad to take the au- 
thor of Virginius and the Hunchback by the hand—ay, and by the 
heart, too; for, from all I hear, any man might be proud of his 
friendship. But New-York had his reception in her own hands, 
and it, no doubt, was such a one as “ gave him wonder great as his 
content.” I remember, very vividly, what sort of a reception she 
gave toa youth “ unknown to fame,” in whom you are kind enough 
to take an interest—a youth, whose highest ambition was only to 
strut his hour in those parts which the genius of Knowles has cre- 
ated. Can I, then, doubt that, to the dramatist himself, her greet- 
ing was most cordial? 

Adieu! I shall probably meet with Bryant in Rome; and, in 
conversing with him of past scenesand distant friends, shall almost 
feel myself, for a time, restored to their society. RE. F. 





| 











* France must not pay these twenty-five millions. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 








JOURNAL OF A VETERAN OFFICER. 

Tr has generally been thought that there was but little attention 
paid to religion in the city of New-York ; this is a great mistake ; 
more than half of the whole population attend publick worship, and 
that is a greater portion of the inhabitants than is found in the 
churches in most other cities. It is very seldom that those who go 
to church are annoyed by the noise of boys, or by furious driving 
through the streets. I attended several places of divine worship, 
and never saw graver audiences. Yesterday was fair, and I went 
to church early to read the epitaphs in the church-yard. The first 
that attracted my attention, was erected to the memory of 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


It is a neat monument, but not massy, nor built to endure for 
many ages. The inscription on it is in good taste, but not very full. 
The fame of Hamilton is more durable than marble. He was a 
statesman of great sagacity and incorruptible integrity. He saw 
that the credit of the country was lost and must be restored before 
the nation could be prosperous ; with this impression this great man 
set to work and brought all the energies of his mind to bear upon 
the finances of his country. Success followed his labours, and, as 
he prophesied, the spirit of the country was awakened, and com- 
merce and agriculture were cherished. Four years before his un- 
timely death, power passed from his party, and he stood without 
Office, or political responsibility ; but he was not without influence. 
He was enshrined in the hearts of some of the most worthy of his 
countrymen, and his fall was mourned as a great national calamity. 
It is to be hoped that some writer of a high discriminating mind will 
give his life to the publick, connected with an enlarged view of the 
history of his times. It is an immense field for the historian, and full 
of subjects for consideration. A new nation, sprung up, as it were, 
in a day, exhibiting the spirit of youth and the wisdom of manhood, 
is a subject worthy of some Tacitus, who would not be awed by 
power, swayed by friendship, or corrupted by price. 

This grave-yard uppeared unvexed by a recent spade. I presume 
that no more burials are to take place here. It is pleasant, but mourn- 
ful to the soul, to visit an ancient cemetery, where all are resting in 
silence and darkness, until the dead shall be called to the resurrec- 
tion and the life to come. The sound of a bell offends me in such 
amusing. These harsh sounds are not in unison with this “ high 
converse with the mighty dead.” Bells should be used only to ring 
merry peals, or alarm the inhabitants of danger from fire. I en- 
tered the church, the morning anthem was rising in full swell ; 


|| there was a master-spirit at the organ, and the choir was well at- 


tuned. There is a religious feeling in such musick at such times. 
The church service was read by 
BISHOP HOBART. 

The bishop has an intelligent face, a strong, flexible voice, and he 
read the litany with great effect and devoutness. His sermon 
was doctrinal to the strictest principle of his church, but was not 
harsh, or severe, or sectarian. He writes with ease and vigour, and 
has a commanding influence from his talents, as well as from his 
piety and spotless life. His zeal in the service of his Master, is a 
seraphick flame that is never quenched, but blazes higher as he pur- 
sues his course in the pathway of duty. Such men palsy the in- 
fidel’s tongue, and take the poison from the breath of the slan- 
derer of holy things. His hearers were attentive and devout, and 
seemed to utter their responses with great feeling. There is some- 
thing of purity and holiness, in a place of sincere devotion, which 
seems to penetrate and, subdue the man of the world, while he 
thinks that he is only a looker-on. I am told that it usually made 
part of a Puritan’s prayer in the early days of their pilgrimage, to 
implore heaven that they might carry much of the Sunday into 
the week with them ; how long these worshippers may retain their 
impressions I am unable to say ; but, most certainly, I never saw 
atly people of the world, who appeared to me to have put off so 
much of its vanities when they entered the sanctuary, as these good 
citizens, as far as I could judge. To see and meet the throngs from 


an hundred churches, and of almost «s many creeds, well-dressed, | 


courteous in their demeanour, and feeling as belonging to one fa- 


|| mily, is delightful; but, it becomes a higher sentiment when we 


consider it the offspring of civil liberty and religious toleration. 

In the afternoon of the same day I went to hear the rector of 
Grace church, 

DR. WAINWRIGHT. 

He is a fine-looking man, with a cheerful, yet solemn countenance. 
His sermon was full of excellent remarks, made in choice language, 
and delivered in a style of effective pulpit eloquence. He is, indeed, 
a popular preacher, and holds a conspicuous rank in society for his 
talents and attainments. The people of New-York are great lovers 
of eloquence, and a preacher cannot please them who does not read 
and speak well. The diocess of New-York is large and prosper- 
ous, and is growing rapidly under the care of Bishop Hobart. The 
prejudices of the Puritans and Dutch reformers against the church 
of England are every day diminishing, and there is no danger that this 
denomination of Christians will be lost in the United States, as the 
Puritans prophesied in former years it would. 





DRS. DEKAY AND MITCHILL. 

This morning | visited the Lyceum with the president of the in- 
stitution, Dr. Dekay, who, in the most obliging manner, showed 
me their collection, which is very valuable, and is arranged with 
science and taste. The doctor seemed to me to take as much de- 
light in his Lyceum as ever mother did with her child. This en- 
thusiasm in a profession is necessary for distinction. The enlight- 


!ened doctor introduced me to the far-famed Dr. Samuel L. 
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Mitchill, whose catalogues of titles from all the societies, colleges 
and universities in Christendom, would fill a folio page. The great 
man was looking with delight on an enormous pair of horns that 
had that day been presented to him. He had in his cabinet a large 
number of rare specimens of horns, mostly from the heads of ani- 
mals of the forest, who shed them. Some of them were twice the 
size of any I had ever seen in Europe, particularly those of the elk 
and moose. I inquired of him the philosophy of the provision of 
nature in throwing off such proud defences as these huge antlers 
must be, and leaving the head for awhile unarmed and unadorned. 
It was a glorious subject for the philosopher, and he expatiated with 
great eloquence upon it; and, if it did not entirely satisfy me, it 
certainly delighted me from his ingenuity. The doctor was sur- 
rounded by wonders from all parts of the world, and he had arranged 
them in an excellent manner for true effect. His bricks from Ba- 
bylon, were among his curiosities, and he gave the history of them 
from Babylon to his room. His style of conversation is neat, often 
playful, and he is always ingenious. 

Dr. Mitchill has an extraordinary memory, and has not only cul- 
tivated it, but preserved it by devices of his own, before memories 
were known as a science. He is patient of research, and one would 
think from his readiness to investigate any subject suggested to him, 
that he really loved labour. His descriptions and illustrations of a 
subject are admirable; his language is plain, but appropriate. Next 
to his memory are his good feelings. He early in life became ena- 
moured with the idea of enlightening the world, and of going down 
to posterity with an exceeding weight of fame. I left Dr. Mitchill 
with an increased respect for his talents and acquirements. The 
world may smile at his credulity as much as they please ; his repu- 
tation as a philosopher will last as long as his profession remains a 
science in both hemispheres. The doctor, understanding that I was 
educated at Edinburgh, asked me if I was acquainted with the 
Latin Masonick Lodge of the Roman Eagle, in that place. I an- 
swered him in Latin, that I was a member of that institution, but so 
many years had elapsed since I had met with the fraternity, that I 
was rusty in my Latin. I had, before the death of my elder brother, 
then in the army, attended the medical lectures at the university , 
and at this time was elected a member of the Roman Eagle, more 
from my latinity than from any knowledge of medicine. The doctor 
named the members who were there in his time ; drew rapid sketches 
of their different characters, and seemed to bring all Edinburgh up 
to my view with panoramick effect. He is an astonishing man. 








LIBRARIES. 

There is a plan now in agitation in this city of erecting a build- 
ing for the uses of the literary and scientifick societies, and of bring- 
ing all the libraries and collections of natural history together. 
This would give those who visited them a fine sight, and the mem- 
bers of the several institutes every facility in their studies and re- 
Every enlightened man in the city will acknowledge 
the advantages resulting from such a combination, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that no sinister feeling will be found among the mem- 
bers of these different corporations. The city library is a large col- 
lection of books, amounting, it is said, to eighteen thousand, and 
many of them valuable for the historian. The wealth of this city is 


| rapidly inereasing, and the taste of the people is more literary than 


it was formerly. In a few years they will emulate Philadelphia and 
Boston in letters and science, and when an impulse is once given 
here, it will find nothing to stop it. 





PHILIP HONE, 

A merchant of eminence and opulence, has, with other merchants, 
devised a plan for a literary institution for clerks, founded on a po- 
pular constitution. This is being carried into effect. It is an ex- 
cellent thought. To have reading-rooms and extensive libraries for the 
accommodation of young men, when the character is forming, is a 
thought worthy of the great Athenian lawgiver. The hours of lei- 
sure which were spent in idleness among loungers, will now be 
devoted to manly pursuits ; either the current literature of the day, 
or deeper reading. There will be facilities for each one to pursue 
his natural bent. It is only with intelligence that virtue dwells ; 
and it is only by virtue and intelligence that a republican form of go- 
vernment can be preserved. 





ORIGINAL COMNUNICATIONS. 


TT 





—— 


THE DISGUISED LOVER. 
My friend Tom has a natural affection for dirt, or rather dirt has 
a natural affection for Tom. It is to him what gold was to Midas; 
whatever he touches turns to dirt. No matter how white the 
cravat—no matter how immaculate the vest, the moment *hat it 
comes within the sphere of Tom’s influence, its whiteness is gone ; 
it is immaculate no longer. Dogs, sweeps and lamplighters never 
pass him, without leaving upon his dress unequivocal marks of their 
presence. Once, and only once, I saw him cross the street with- 
out encountering the wheels of a carriage. I opened my mouth to 
congratulate him, and before I couid utter one word, it was filled 
with mud. The careless blockhead lay at my feet, full-length, in 
the gutter. At my earnest solicitation, he once purchased a suit of 
precisely mud colour. It was a capital idea. He crossed the street 
three times; he walked half a mile, and returned, in appearance, at 
least, unscathed. The thing was unprecedented. ‘True, he was 
welcomed by the affectionate caresses of a dog that had been enjoy- 
ing the coolness of a nei ing horse-pond ; true, he received a 
shower-bath from the wheels of an omnibus. But to plaster mud 
on Tom’s new coat, was “to gild refined gald—to. paint the lily.” 
“Tom will be a neat man yet,” I said, as I witnessed the success 
of my plan. 











‘| In about half an hour, it was my fate to meet a gentleman with 
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seven stripes of green paint on his back—it was my friend Tom ; he 
had been leaning against some newly-painted window-blinds. ‘ 

His man, Cesar, declares that he “can’t see de use ob brack a 
boot when be neber stay bracked ;” and his washerwoman, with a 
very proper regard for her own reputation, has been compelled to 
discard him, not from any ill-will, but, as she declared with uplifted 
hands, “if any one should ask me if I washed Mr. Smith’s clothes, 
what could I tell them?” But there were very few things in this 
world with which Tom could have more easily dispensed, than the 
services of his washerwoman. 

Having no other amusement, one morning, I strolled over to 
Tom’s rooms. As I ascended the stairs, I heard his voice in a very 
decided tone. “ But it must be done, and so there is an end to i.” 

“Really,” was the reply, “any thing within the limits of possi- 
bility, but to make a coat in ten hours—I will promise any thing in 
the world, but I really fear I shall be unable to perform.” 

“If double your price would be any object ——” 

“Certainly, sir, if you insist uponit ; certainly. I will pat every man 
in my shop upon it; it shall be done in time. Good morning, sir.” 

The door opened, and a fellow ~ ‘h shears and measures passed 
out. What could Tom be doing with a tailor! 

“ Just the man I wanted to see,” he exclaimed. ‘I require your | 
advice upon a very important affair; which of these cravats do you 
think most becoming?” and he spread before me some half dozen, 
of every hue and fashion. 

“« Now what in the name of all that is wonderful, does this mean, 
Tom! A fancy ball, is itt You have chosen an excellent dis- 
guise ; your nearest friends will never know you. But you cannot | 
support the character; if you had taken that of a chimney-sweep, I 
now ; but that would have been éoo natural. Tell me truly, Tom, 
what does all this mean?” 

‘« Why, the fact is, Frank,” passing a hand through his hair, redo- 
ent of macassur, “I have concluded—I think I shall be a little 
more neat in future. You, doubtless, remember the good advice | 
you gave me some time since ; it has had an excellent effect, I as- | 
sure you.” 

Now it so happened, that of all the good advice I had ever given | 
Tom, this was the very first instance in which he had seen fit to | 
follow it. So Pcould not attribute the metamorphosis of my friend | 
to my eloquence. Who but a woman ever changed a sloven to a fop? | 

“Pray, where are you going this evening,” I continued, ‘ that 
you must have a new coat so suddenly ?” 

“Going! no where, in particular. I had, indeed, some idea of | 
calling on my old friend, Mr. Murray; no harm in that, I hope.” | 

Conviction began to flash upon me. 

“Your old friend, Mr. Murray; and his young niece, Miss Julia, 
has no share in your visit, I suppose! [ heard that she arrived in | 
town last night.” { 

‘** Now, upen my word, Frank, you mistake me entirely. I did 
not know that she was in town last night—when I—that is, when | 
I—I did not know any thing about it.” 


| 
| 
! 
| 


| 


‘* And so you were there last night, too! Really, this is getting | 
along bravely.” | 
‘* Why, the fact is, Frank, you must know everything. I called 
last evening to see Murray on some business, about that real es- | 
tate, you know. I had no more idea of meeting a woman than a | 
boa-constrictor—my beard was three days old, my collar ditto— | 
and the rest of my dress in excellent keeping. I became engaged | 
in conversation, and some how or other | forgot all about the real | 
estate.” 
** And so you are going again to-night—and that is the secret of | 
your new coat!” | 

‘By no means; I wanted a new coat, and tailors are always so 
long, you know. Do you think blue will become me? Blue is her | 
favourite—that is—I mean blue ” | 

“Oh, go on—don’t stammer—blue is her favourite colour, is it?” | 

“ The fact is, Frank,—take another glass of this wine—the fact | 
is—good wine, is’nt it! been two voyages to the Indies—the fact | 
is, [ suppose—I rather fancy—I am a little inlove. Try some of | 
that sherry. What are the symptoms, Frank—a queer feeling | 
about the heart, and something which drives the blood through one | 
like lightning ?”” 

“Exactly ! I believe I have seen Julia, short and chubby, isn’t | 
she—with red hair, and a little squint-eyed!” 

Frank, I never did knock you down, though I have been tempt- | 
ed todo so'a great many times ; but, if you don’t stop that nonsense, | 
I will.” 

** Quite valiant in defence of your_ladye-love. Well, Tom, I will 
confess that she is a lovely girl, and to-morrow I will call and learn 
your success. So, good morning.” 











enumerated. It is likewise a masterly specimen of taste, as well | 
|| as skill, in composition. 
the globe, with its glittering fish, which attracts, with so much na- | 
ture and truth, the attention of the infant, is almost as interesting | 
as the portraits, without being in the least obtrusive. 
realizes the expectations raised by the perusal of the History of Ame- | 
|| rican Artists, and justifies the author’s assertions respecting the 
great improvement of this artist during and since his last visit to | 
Italy. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 








EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
Consisting of the original Works of living Artists never before exhibited. 


A.ruoven we had visited the studios of many of our artists, 
and had formed an exalted opinion of the collection which would 
be displayed at Clinton-hall at the tenth annual exhibition of the 
National Academy, we could not suppress an exclamation of sur- 
prise and delight upon entering the gallery on the first day of open- 
ing it to the publick. Certainly our artists have more than fulfilled 
all their promises, and the good effect of this Academy upon the fine 
arts of America must now be acknowledged by the most pre- 
judiced. 

This institution is not “a benefit-club,” as the president of “ the 
American Academy of fine Arts” very aptly denominated that co- 
partnership. The members of the National Academy, all artists, 
have sacrificed money, labour and time to rear schools for the ad- 
vancement of the arts they profess ; and, now, look to the receipts 
of the exhibition of the works submitted to publick inspection, for 
the support of those schools ; the effects of which are now annually 
displayed on the walls of their gallery. Their schools are publick 
schools, open to all, though supported by the exertions of the few. 
The moneys received are faithfully appropriated to the publick be- 
nefit—the improvement of those arts on which society depends for 
its luxuries and comforts. 

Bewildered by the first view of such an assemblage of pictures, 
we can do little more than make a beginning of our promised re- 
view. We can say, generally, that the present exhibition far ex- 
ceeds in number and worth all that have preceded it. 

No. 1.—Is a landscape, near the floor, in the south-west corner 
of the gallery, which, although not number one par excellence, has 
much merit, and will repay the visiter for any time exhausted in its 
contemplation. It is the production of a young artist of the name 
of Clonney ; we believe, a pupil of this academy. 

No. 2.—Is from the pencil of Master Flagg, who has already 
given proofs of talent worthy of the nephew of Washington Alls- 
ton. The composition is a lovely female, always one of the hap- 
piest subjects for an artist. This picture is skilfully composed, 
well drawn, and firmly painted. It is the best we have seen from 
this young gentleman, and we have many times admired his efforts. 
He is now improving himself in the European schools; and our 
expectations from his future works are raised very high by this ex- 
cellent painting. 

No. 3.—A portrait, by E. D. Marchant. Decidedly an improve- 
ment upon his pictures of last year. 

No. 4.—By James Frothingham, n. a. The head of a child, 
very beautiful—but we see still better from the same pencil in the 
room. Those who would wish to become acquainted with the steps 
by which Mr. Frothingham has attained his present standing as a 
head-painter, must look to the History of American Artists recently 
published. 

No. 5.—A. L. Derose, n. a. A portrait of a gentleman. 
present exhibition contains a better by the same artist. 

No. 6.—A group, by Mr. Sully, so well known as one of the 
first among American artists. The picture represents a young lady 
and a boy, who is apparently her brother. It appears to be a study, 
and, probably, is from the children of the artist. The drawing is 
masterly, as is the chiaro scuro. If there is any deficiency, it is in 
colour; and that would not be perceptible in most collections of 
pictures ; but it appears to us, that the American school of painting | 
has assumed a tone of colouring, which, for richness, brilliancy, 
transparency and effect is, perhaps, to outdo any school now exist- 
ing in Europe. 

No. 7.—A group, consisting of a young mother and two chil- | 
dren; painted by Samuel F. B. Morse, president of the National | 
Academy. Perhaps it is this picture, (as well as the general effect | 
of the gallery,) that has suggested the remarks upon the preceding | 


The 


number. It is the best painting we have ever seen from the worthy | 
president, and excels in all the qualities of colour we have above | 


The accessories are in fine style; and 


This picture 


No. 8.—John C. Chapman, u.—A view of the chamber in which | 
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No. 14.—A portrait, by a painter whose name is new—Mr. Fink. 
We presume it to be a first effort. 

No. 15.—Painted by Mr. Watson. This is a sea-piece, of much 
merit. The dismasted vessel is well drawn; the whole scene 
striking and natural. 

No. 16.—A half-length portrait of Doctor Dewes, of Philadel- 
phia ; painted by John Neagle, of that city, president of the Artists’ 
Fund Society. Mr. Neagle’s high reputation as a portrait-painter, 
if not enhanced by this bold and freely handled picture, will suffer 
no diminution. The attitude is easy and characteristick, the figure 
well drawn, the colouring harmonious, the accessories proper, and 
the whole in that keeping which denotes a master. c. P. 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 








COMPLIMENTARY—VERY. 


GentLemeN—To be appreciated by the praiseworthy is what we 
ought to live for ; itis what should be the object of every honourable 
man’s ambition, and the reward of his exertions in any career. 
The conductors of publick journals, and particularly of those pe- 
riodicals consecrated to the elegant pursuits of literature, and the 
more refined emanations of the arts—by whose approval musick 
receives its currency, and the drama its infl painting and 
sculpture their admiration, and poetry its thrilling echo—must al- 
ways reap their dearest reward in the attachment of those souls 
which they have endeavoured to imbue with their own feelings, and 
to bathe in the colours of their own imaginations. The power of 
an editor is to be tested by the sympathetick and responsive chord 
that vibrates in the bosoms of a thousand readers simultaneously, 
and by the silent influence of corresponding feelings—and I con- 
gratulate you on the mannerin which you have effected this unison 
of thought-—this agreement of taste. 

The political press is a mighty engine to sway men’s minds in 
those agitating questions by which the destinies of states are con- 
trolled ; but there is a gentler and a sweeter influence in the pe- 
riodicals devoted to refined literature—the development of a correct 
judgment to estimate its chef d’euvres—and the formation of a 
national and distinctive school of art. The mind revolts, at times, 
against the excitement of political strife, and is glad to seek refuge 
in the bosom of domestick privacy, in the cultivation of literature, 
and the contemplation and analysis of the efforts of genius to 
amuse, improve and instruct—and herein it is that publications, 
like the Mirror, are so invaluable. When a pure and elegant mind 
presides over such a work, the consequences are felicitous ; and an 
observation of what has ensued from the widely-extended infiu- 
ence of your journal induces me to make you acquainted with a 
circumstance corroborative of the satisfaction it gives, and the me- 
rited commendation it has earned. The applause of the virtuous 
and the good amply atones for the sneer of malevolence, and the 
grin of impotent envy, which hates virtue, and pines at the success 
of those whose conduct is governed by its dictates. 

I was at a party the other evening at the house of one of the 
wealthiest and most respected inhabitants of this city, whose re- 
commendation is a passport, and his ‘acquaintance an honour—a 
man of taste and talent, which have heen employed in the educa- 
tion of an only daughter. In talking with this gentleman about the 
current literature of the day, and more particularly the local pe- 
riodical publications, he expressed his disapprobation of the levity 








|| and, therefore, displeasing to a well-regulated taste. 


“Well, Tom, what success *” 


‘Would you believe it! she did not recognise me.” 


|| Washington died, with the bed and other furniture, as kept stand- | 
ing from that period to the present time. Painted, on the spot, for | 
J. K. Paulding, Esquire. To make a picture of a bed-chamber, 
|| without one figure to enliven the scene, was an arduous task; but | 


** Not recognise you ! 

“No. You know what a quiz that Murray is. As soon as he saw 
me enter, dressed in such style, he came up, shook hands with me, 
and without giving me a chance to say one word, introduced me to 
Julia,as Mr. Frederick Somebody. And would you believe it, the | 
little witch did not know me. I think I should not forget her so easily. | 
Nor was that all. Murray said something about the fellow who | 
called there the previous evening—a country cousin, he said, clear 
enough, but an incorrigible sloven. And Julia said, he pressed like 
a barbarian—just think of that Frank, a barbarian. She shall pay | 
for that yet. Such eyes—and she steps like a queen. Well, Frank, | 
a clean collar does make a vast difference to a man’s appearance. |} t 
Lovely as Hebe herself. ‘Terrible difference clean linen makes. | 


The last time I saw Tom he was scolding his eldest son for com- 


Mr. Chapman has successfully achieved it. It is in itself a picture 
—but the associations connected with it, especially in the bosoms | 
of Americans, render it one of the most precious in the gallery. 


recently visited us from Edinburgh, Mr. Watson. 
high standing of this artist makes it unnecessary to speak of the 


merit of his portraits. This is very pretty, but not so marked with 
his peculiar talent as others from his pencil in this collection. | 


numerous friends of the artist. 


No. 9.—Two dogs, painted by a very meritorious artist, who has 


No. 10.—Henry Inman, n. 4. The head of a young lady. The | 


No. 11.—E. D. Marchant. Portrait of a young lady. Still bet- 
er than No. 3; it is a head that fully justifies the prediction of the | 


with which they are conducted, the extreme carelessness of the 
proprieties of thought and expression with which they abound, and 
the gross and unpleasant details which make it disagreeable to pe- 
ruse their columns, and render them unfit for the examination of 
young females. He had been in the habit, he told me, for many 
years of never permitting any literary work, journal, or periodical, 
to be read by his daughter, unless it had previously undergone his 
inspection, and he spoke with regret of the numerous books which 
he was obliged to banish from his library as offensive to morality, 
For the last 
three years, however, he had ceased this practice as far as con- 
cerned the Mirror, so confident had he become from the uninter- 
rupted tenour of propriety preserved by it, that he ran no risk in the 
matter dearest to his heart, in trusting to the correct feelings of 
its conductors on all subjects. Allow me to add, that I saw 
your volumes in this gentleman's library, beautifully and superbly 
bound. 

This is what I consider the most honourable testimonial a literary 
man can receive—that his works can be read by innocence without 


|| a blush ; that parents can see them in the hands of their children 


without an uneasy feeling ; and that their title is a sufficient gua- 
rantee of their correctness and purity. 

You will afford me much pleasure by giving publicity to this 
communication, and not allowing it to be suppressed from a fas- 
tidicus delicacy because you are its subject, and a commendation 
of your periodical its burden. Yours, very truly, 

New-York, 27th April, 1935. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





We see no reason why we should suppress a testimonial like the 
foregoing, inasmuch as we are conscious that we have never had any 
other object in view throughout our editorial career than to de- 
serve it. When we are doubtful of the merit, ur propriety of any 
article we make a point of rejecting it; and our readers are little 
aware of the anxious solicitude with which we weigh the tendency 
or example which may be imputed to, or inculcated by, the con- 
tents of our columns. That this is at all appreciated is very pleas- 








No. 12.—E. Withers. A portrait. Very flat. 
No. 13.—James Whitehorne, n. a. Portrait of a boy, posses- | 











ing into the drawing room with muddy boots. 


KENT. | 


sing some merit, though we could wish more clearness. " 





| ing to us; and that we shall ever pursue the same course, we un- 


reservedly pledge ourselves. The jealous rivalry of our contem- 
poraries we can afford to disregard, and it is our proudest attribute 
to be as dissimilar to them as possible.—rps. N. Y. MIR. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Tue “Flower Garden,” reprinted from the English edition, and 
published here by Moore and Payne, is a pretty manual for the flo- 
rist and the curious in horticultural rarities. It is systematically 
arranged according to the order of the months, is got up in handsome 
style, and adapted to the climate of this country by Dr. Gale, of this 
city. —“ Liberty of opinion, and liberty of speech,” (which includes 
liberty of printing such speech,) “are alike rights which belong to 
everybody,” says Mrs. Butler, in her “ Journal ;” and truly we are 
disposed to concur with her in this remark. The publick gazettes, 
far and near, have given copious extracts of the things which 
blemish the pages of this excessively impertinent, though exceed- 
ingly clever, production; and, although the community may be sa- 
tiated with remarks upon it, yet Wwe, nevertheless, esteem it a duty, 
in copying some of its gems, to give our opinion of the book, jest our 
silence might be construed into unqualified acquiescence therewith. 
It is a remarkable work, abounding with powerful passages, but dis- 
figured with a string of tittering, tattling, finicking, chattering, gossip- 
ping, trifling, “ pottering,” ‘‘dawdling,” ** fumbling,” “ twaddling,” 
‘“dauldrummish,” “ cuddlish” ‘‘ nefarious,” “screaming,” “ pish- 
ing,” “ pshawing,” ‘‘devilish,” ‘‘humbugging,” flippant, sarcastick, 
silly, sneering, and carping impertinences—vulgarisms—absurdities 
of thought—incongruities of expression—and novelties of diction, 
as utterly unworthy of her talents, as they are discreditable to her 
taste, tact, education, candour and good-breeding. The Anieri- 
cans will dislike her for what she has written, and her own coun- 
trymen will regret that she is a daughter of that land which she 
“potters” so much about in her pages. We are sorry, very sorry 
that she ever published it : the dirty dollars which she will receive 
for it will be no compensation for the blot which will rest upon 
the name of Kemble—a name that has been hitherto a synonyme of 
honour, talent, genius, and every other quality that is estimable in 
the human character. We are reluctantly compelled to say this 
much in condemnation ; but, while disapproving of the work, can- 
dour and fair dealing, for the want of which qualities we blame her, 
compel us to declare, that we prefer her book to those of Trollope, 
Hamilton, Hall, Fiddler and the other strolling vagabonds with which, 
as a matter of necessity, Miss Kemble’s name (we lament to write 
it) must now be in some measure associated ; although, even in that 
equivocal class, she is as much above her competitors as she was, 
while in the theatre, conspicuous over all subordinate associates 
of the green-room. We do not wish to be understood as censur- 
ing Miss Kemble for forming opinions, nor do we think that the 
publick is privileged to quarrel with her for entertaining them ; but she 
had no right to obtrude them upon this community; it was in her 
power to have kept them to herself, and she should have done so. 
It was a decency due alike to her country and her friends. Let us 
examine this point for an instant. See the effect of these things: 
here comes a child of genius from the old country, distinguished 
as a poet, painter, musician or actor ; our hands and our hearts are 
open to receive him ; he is fostered, cherished and entertained by all 
classes—féted by the rich—applauded by the poor. We say no- 
thing of the money he may have received, for we maintain that he 
has earned that, and there can be no obligation on that score ; but 
there are feelings which money cannot buy, and which, if we know 
any thing of our national character, we will not sell. Now, let us 
ask, if these feelings are outraged—if all our faults are ciandes- 
tinely “‘set in a note-book, learned and conn’d by rote ;” if the 
hospitality of private life is put at naught, and all the decencies of 
society violated—if these things are done, we say, what should be 
our conduct to the next professional person that happens to come 
to these shores? What our conduct should be, we know—what it 
will be, we will venture to predict—for, let foreigners scout us as 
they may, and as they do, nothing is more certain, than that, in this 
country, everything pays homage to talent, and we should be likely 
to forget the unworthy persons that have traduced us, and look for 
something better in the new importations ; we would tolerate the 
toad, though ugly and venomous, for the sake of the precious jewel 
that he wears upon his forehead. Mrs. Butler's affected contempt 
of criticks and criticism, and her sneers at journalists, come with a 
particularly bad grace from her—all the honours of her family have 
arisen from the notice of the press, without which their claims 
upon the publick would, most probably, have been unheeded in the 
outset, and disregarded or unappreciated in their subsequent ca- 
reer. She has succeeded in two things, however : she has sold her 
book, but she has bartered away with it, the good opinion of a com- 
munity, and the affectionate regard of those whose esteem is above 
all price. —“ The Mother's Magazine,” by Mrs. A. G. Whittlesey, 
1s a publication that ought to be in the hands of every mother of a 
family; and those who wish well to the rising generation, will do 
everything in their power to extend its circulation. It can be had of 
8. Whittlesey, Nassau-street.—The increase of infidelity, or, at all 
events, the progress of a cold and indifferent feeling toward the 


promises of revelation must be met by countervailing efforts on the |, 


part of those whose dependance is upon the “ Rock of Ages,” and 
who have built their hope upon a sure foundation. It is their in- 
terest and their duty to co-operate zealously in every undertaking 
whose object is to expose and baffle the designs of the infidel, and 
to show how flimsy are his pretensions, when opposed to that doc- 
trine and practice which the best, greatest and wisest of mankind 
have been satisfied to reverence and believe. “The Religious 
Magazine,” edited by Origen Bacheler, claims the support of the 
Publick on these grounds ; it treats of all subjects relating to reli- 
gion, discusses candidly those points on which Christians differ, 
and warmly. and ably defends and maintains those upon which 
they are all agreed. 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


have throws ever the “CJS.B? 
att ad Reed. FE att a, 


reader’s mind impaired. We would publish it, however, notwithstanding 
its length, were it not for the great Ce eee 
r ing. Miss M‘Mary’s lines are pretty, but we cannot 

iarly infelicitous in poetry ; but, per- 


it, he is a good, feeling, and sensible fellow. T: H. C.’s letter and verses 
= } Pasian ant alates ant enaekin den 
the lines, though pretty, require @ more care, supervision 
cas have leiewe So hastens toon teem. We beg leave to decline any farther 
from the person who signs * H. B. G,” which we take 
to be an abbreviation of the ive word humbug. Want of 
has compelled us to postpone inuation of Mr. Willis’s of 
Love in the Library,” until our next. Also, a tale from the pen of She- 
ridan Knowles, and several other valuable and interesting papers. 
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Quackery and imposture.—The corruption of a good thing de- 
generates into the worst, and therefore it is the duty of every one to 
oppose himself in the very outset to all attempts at deception, 
and to discountenance every effort of those who calculate upon the 
proneness of mankind to credulity or gullibility. A certain degree 
of this extreme facility of belief seems to be inseparable from hu- 
man nature, and inherent to the operations of the mind—and here- 
| in is discerned how the amiable virtue of faith becomes perverted 
| when uninfluenced by the guidance of a well-regulated judgment. 








The extravagance of the human imagination has done more in- 


| ever broke their teeth upon a file. No real harm can be done to re- 
| ligion except by adding to it—by ingrafting some human devices 
| upon the word of God, and thus defiling its purity, and rendering its 
harmonious whole incongruous and unconnected. The recent ju- 
 dicial disclosure in the case of Matthias opens to the astonished 
| mind a singular scene. It shows how the most ignorant impostor 
| can gain a hold upon the understanding of his followers—and 
| leads us to the conclusion, that unbounded impudence is almost 
| the only essential ingredient for success. Characters of this 
| description are indescribably dangerous. John of Leyden and 
| the Anabaptist leaders, by whose artifices Germany was devastated 


types of this species of delusion, which would lead to similar re- 
| sults were the courage of their modern disciples equal to their au- 
dacity and recklessness. They are also dangerous on another ac- 
count—sick and nervous people are influenced by their menaces, 
and sometimes terrified out of their existence by their ridiculous 
denunciations—and therefore a severe punishment ought to be de- 
| vised for the instant repression of such practices. 
| imposters or insane—in either contingency they ought not to be at 
| large, as in either case the safety and comfort of society are en- 
| dangered by them. There is another quack in morals now going 
| about, but who is comparatively harmless when considered in juxta- 
| position with the horrid miscreant jiist-alluded to. Whether Mr. 
| Page, “ the high-priest of nature,” as he calls himself, be imposing 
| upon others or only deluding himself, we know not—perhaps he is 
| guiltless in intention—perhaps he is obnoxious to both charges. 
| His system is too sublime for our comprehension, or that of the 
| vulgar—its abstruse calculations are only suited to the algebraist, 
| and the simplicity of the gospel is set at naught thereby. There 
is great danger lest the minds of the uneducated and uninstructed 
| become wavering and unsettled—lest an infirmity of purpose 
| be generated, and they become doubtful whereon to hold fast, 
| and with what to support themselves against the storms of life— 
| and therefore such new systems ought to be discountenanced. 
It is ton grave a subject to laugh at—its very absurdities are 
| melancholy and require magisterial interference, sanctioned by 
| the voice of the community, whose best interests are at stake. 
| Impostors in medicine, literature, and religion equally abound, 
| and are all deserving of censure, though not in equal degree. It 
| is our own fault if we are deluded by empty pretenders to literature ; 
| but a Crawcour may cheat us out of our teeth—a Matthias may 
| drive the soul from the body—and a Page may insult our under- 
| standing and affect the interests of society, and the law may be 
| inefficient to avenge or protect. The publick voice is the best de- 
fender of the publick weal, and we hope it will not be raised in vain. 


Yankee enterprise. —We had always hitherto deemed that “a Jew, 
| a fly, and a Scotchman,” were the only ubiquitous personages, 
; whom, go where you will, you were sure to encounter; but we now 
begin to think that a Yankee is just as much a cosmopolite as any 
of the before-mentioned wanderers. A Yankee is a regular peri- 
patetick philosopher, and can outdo any body or thing in their 
own peculiar qualifications. People had performed great exploits 
as aeronauts, sailing about among the clouds, and publishing 
narrations of their experience in those strange regions—and they 
were looked upon as wonderful characters, although their trips to 
the heavens above rarely exceeded two or three hours. All previ- 
ous feats of this nature, however, were lately put to the blush bya 








| Yankee voyager, named Clayton, who travelled in a balloon nearly 





four h miles in about nice hours, ascending at Cincinnati, and 
touching the top of a mountain, three thousand feet high, in Virginia. 
Then there is the victor at the foot-race the other week on Long Ie 
lane, who has immortalized New-England as the great mother of 
locomotive men. But all these are far surpassed by a microscopick 
New-Englander, by the name of Hannington, who possesses a mi- 
croscope, the wonders of which we have recently witnessed. He 
showed us the magnificent proportions, as displayed by his machine, - 
of a little insect called the water-lion, which feeds upon the other 
animalcule that reside in the water which we drink, and who 
amuses himself by sucking their fluids, until thousands upon thou- 
sands expire, attesting his agility and perseverance—and so far we 
must acknowledge that this despot of the water is a most benevo- 
lent citizen. In fact, nature seems to be one universal scene of 
warfare, and destruction—insects war upon one another—animal- 
cule are always fighting. What a practical sattre apon man's dear- 
est propensity—what a ridiculous exemplification of the career of 
| 2 “conquering hero!” 

Jealousies between cities.—Ilt is very pardonable in states, or 
| cities, or even individuals, to be proud of any particular in which 
| they excel ; and there is no great harm in letting the world know 
the value they affix to their peculiar virtues and respective grounds 
| of self-esteem, provided this be done with some degree of modera- 
| tion and discretion. It only becomes offensive when it prompts 
| them to sneer at others for the want of those qualities in which 
they abound, or when they make the possession of such the theme 
we arrogant boasting, or invidious comparison. We have heard 
| something too much of this” lately, and think that it manifests 
a narrow and contracted feeling, as unworthy great bedies poli- 
| tick as it would be disgraceful and intolerable in individuals. A 
| courteous competition and generous rivalry is a gretifying spec- 
| tacle, honourable to the antagonist parties, and, in its eflects, useful 
to the publick ; but for New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, or Balti- 
| more, to taunt one another with certain deficiences, and institute 
degrading comparisons, is about as reasonable as it would be for 














jury to true religion than all the efforts of all the infidels who 


| in the beginning of the seventeenth century, were but proto- || 


Either they are || 





the eagle to reproach the lion for want of wiags, or for the lordly 
brute to twit the feathered sovereign because he is unadorned with 
the honours of a mane. 


Statues at the mouth of the Thames.—A friend residing in Eng- 
| land writes to us, that it is in contemplation to erect a statue to 
| Shakspeare at the mouth of the Thames, and adds—* This is not 
| the first idea of raising a colossal statue in that locality. About 
three years ago a design was made, and a subscription begun to 
| erect one to the present king of England, at Herne Bay, near the 
Reculvers. It was intended to be sixty feet high, and the head to 
| be hollow, large enough to admit spectators to stand and look out 
| with telescopes from the eyes of the figure. When the design was 
| shown to the late Mr. Telford, the architect, he approved of it ; 
But, pointing to the head, he laughed and said, ‘that is very like 
some king's heads.’”’ The statue to Shakspeare will be of bronze, 
and the subscriptions, we are told, are to be either a guinea or a 
| shilling—no other sum. We think this is injudicious. Many ad- 
| mirers of Shakspeare could not afford a shilling, but might a penny. 
Even a penny each from one-fourth of the inhabitants of England, 
would produce the sum required. 


Dr. Mackenzie's “ Titian.”"—Dr. RK. Shelton Mackenzie, editor 
| of the Liverpool Journal, has nearly ready for publication an his- 











| torical romance, of which Titian is the hero, and Venice the scene 
| of action. Dr. Mackenzie is already well known, on this side of 
| the Atlantick, as‘a correspondent of several of our monthly, weekly 
| and daily journals, and is a pleasing and graceful writer. Titian’s 
| was a diversified career—full of strange vicissitudes and stirring in- 
| cidents; and it is only necessary for the writer of a novel, of 
| which he is the leading feature, to collect together the facts, which, 
| in themselves, form a romance of no ordinary interest. 'f any re- 
| liance is to be placed upon rumour, the doctor has executed his 
| task with a success commensurate to the capabilities of his sub- 
| ject. We presume, some of our publishers will give the work to 
_ the American reader soon after its appearance in London. 


French heroism.—We were much delighted with meeting the fol- 
| lowing passage, while reading Colonel Napier's History of the Pe- 
ninsular War—it is an incident such as occurred in the days of chi- 
| valry, and right worthy of being recorded by the pen of Froizsart. 
| War is not all horrour—the noble influences of a generous disposition 
| can deprive carnage of its ferocity, and throw a beam of courtesy 
| over “ battle’s magnificently stern array.""—* In one of the cavalry 
| encounters (between the armies of Lord Wellington and Marshal 
| Marmont,) a French officer in the act of striking at the gallant 
| Felton Harvey, of the fourteenth dragoons, perceived that he had 
, only one arm, and with a rapid movement brought down his sword 
| into a salute, and passed on!" 


| New musick.—Amateurs are raving about the beauty of the 
ballad, ** Oh, Patrick ! fly from me, or we are lost for ever,”’ sung by 
Mrs. Austin, and which has become quite the rage. It appeared, 
| originally, in our last plate number. When an air takes possession 
| of the publick ear immediately, there can be no longer any doubt 
| of its merit ; and, in this case, the publick voice has anticipated 
| the recommendation of the professed criticks. ‘The present sheet 
| is published by Firth and Hall, in Franklin-square. 

| New weekly journal.—There will be issued to-morrow, in this 
| city, a weekly newspaper, to be entitled the “Sunday Morning 
| News ;”” devoted to literature and the fine arts, and the diffdsi¢n 
of commercial intelligence. Its conductors are conversant with 
| the details and management of a periodical of this description, and 
| we augur well of its success and utility. With respect to the se- 
! lection of the day for its appearance, we have something to say 
| hereafter. Its office of publication is in Wall-street. 
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A FAVOURITE BALLAD—SUNG BY MR. WILLIAMSON—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY WESTROP. 
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I swear to make hertru-ly blest; My first fond 
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night-in-gale and ves-per bell, Has mark‘d our long, our lasi fare-well, Has mark*d our long, our last fare-well 





MISCELLANY. 
BRIGHT THOUGHTS FOR DARK HOURS. 


I woup I were a fairy, as light as falling snows, 

To do whate’er my fancy bade—to wander where I chose : 
I'd visit many a pleasant spot—a merry life I’d lead, 

With all of bright and beautiful to serve me at my need. 


I'd never give a single thought to misery or care— 

My heart should have the gladness of a wild bird in the air— 
And if perchance a tempest black should gather in the sky, 
I'd crouch beneath a lily-bell until the cloud passed by. 


The viole-—the cowslip—the little warbling bee, 

That cannot for his life withhold the musick of his glee— 
The butterfly, that silent thing of many gorgeous dies, 
The denizen of garden realms—a pilgrim of the skies. 


The starry-twinkling glow-worm, that, like a drop of dew, 
Sheds faintly on the trembling grass a line of emerald hue— 
The daisy and the daffodil—the small gem on the lea— 


Of these I’d make my playmates, and these my friends should be. 


I'd hie me to the greenwood—I'd sit me down and sing 
Beneath the quiet curtain of the nightingale’s soft wing ! 
My pillow should be rose-leaves without a single thorn, 
And there I’d chant my roundelay until the blush of morn. 


The world is full of sorrows—on every side I see 
Shadow instead of sunlight, and grief instead of glee ; 
Or if I hear the trumpet voice of Pleasure cleave the sky, 
The mournful echo, Sadness, is certain to reply. 


O, I would I were a fairy, as light as falling snows, 

To do whate’er my fancy bade—to wander where I chose : 
I'd visit many a sunny spot, and far away I'd flee, 

Where grief and folly seldom come—beneath the forest tree. 








_ ARt or pxysick.—Much of the important art of physick consists 
in knowing when—not to give it. 





Noses.—Noses may be divided into four classes—thus: Grecian: 
denoting amiability of disposition, equanimity of temper, imagina- 
tion, patience in labour, and resignation in tribulation.— Roman: im- 
periousness, courage, presence of mind, choler, nobleness of heart. 
Cat or Tiger: cunning, deceit, revenge, ubstinacy, and selfishness. 
Pug: imbecility of mind, and indecision of character. Of three of 
these, there are innumerable grades—the Grecian descends to the 
pug—the Roman to the aquiline—but the cat or tiger is sui generis. 
The Grecian nose is most conspicuous in quiet scenes of life—in 
the study. The Roman, in spirit-stirring scenes—in war. Men 
of science often, and of imagination always, have the Grecian nose. 
Daring soldiers and fearless adventurers generally have the Roman. 
Every one knows what a pug is. We need not enter into any par- 
ticulars of it—nature forms her thousands of them, and we regard 
them not.—The Cat or Tiger nose: Whoever has the least imagi- 
nation will readily conceive what we mean by this definition ; it is 
a long, flattish nose, not unlike that of the animals from whom we 
have borrowed the name. Avoid men with such noses—they are 
deceitful friends and dangerous enemies, whenever it suits their 
whim or interest ! 





ConvERSATIONAL INTERCOURSE WITH THE SEXES.— What makes 
| those men, who associate habitually with women, superiour to 
| others? What makes that woman, who is accustomed to, and at 

ease in the company of men, superiour to her sex in general? 
|| Why are the women of France so universally admired and loved, 
| for their colloquial powers? Solely because they are in the habit 
| of a free, graceful and continual conversation with the other sex. 
| Women in this way lose their frivolity, their faculties awaken, 
their delicacies and peculiarities unfold all their beauty and cap- 

tivation, in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. And the men lose 

their pedantick, rude, declamatory, or sullen manner. The coin 
| of the understanding and the heart is interchanged continually. 
| 








| Their asperities are rubbed off ; their better materials polished and 

brightened ; and their richness, like fine gold, is wrought into finer 
workmanship by the fingers of women, than it ever could be by 
those ofmen. The iron and steel of our character, are laid aside, 
\| like the harshness of a warriour in the time of peace and security. 











Reticiovs courtsuip.—A young gentleman happening to sit at 
church in a pew adjoining one in which sat a young lady for whom 
he conceived a sudden and violent passion, was desi of enter- 
ing into a courtship on the spot ; but the place not suiting a formal 
declaration, the exigency of the case suggested the following plan. 
He politely handed his fair neighbour a bible open, with a pin stuck 
in the following text—Second Epistle of Joha, verse fifth: ‘And 
now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I wrote a new command- 
ment unto thee, but that which we had from the beginning, that we 
love one anether.” She returned it, pointing to the second —_ 
of Ruth, verse tenth—‘ Then she fell on her face, and bowed her- 
self to the ground, and said unto him, why have I found grace in 
thine eyes; that thou shouldst take knowledge of me seeing that I 
am a stranger?” He returned the book, pointing to the twelfth 
verse of the Third Epistle of John. ‘Having many things to write 
unto you, I would not write with paper and ink, but I trust to come 
unto you, and speak face to face, that our joy may be full.” From 
the above interview a marriage took place the ensuing week. 








A JUVENILE FLATTERER.—On the morning of my birthday, (says 
the Duchess D’Abrantes,) I sent my son with his nurse to call on 
the Princess Pauline, (Napoleon’s sister.) He was a very fine boy, 
and a great favourite with the princess. ‘ Why do you love me, 
Napoleon?” said she to him one day. ‘“ Because you are pretty,” 
replied the child, throwing his little arms around her neck. This 
naive reply pleased the princess to the very heart ; and, in truth, 
her beauty must have been of a captivating kind, to have made so 
strong an impression on the child. 





A SATISFACTORY ANSweR.—A husband, wishing to know how 
some money had been disposed of by his wife and daughters, was 
told it had been well employed, being laid out for indispensables ! 
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